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PROCEEDINGS. 


Tlie  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Tuesday,  December  30, 
1919,  at  10.30  a. in.,  President  Pierce  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  convention  having  been  issued  in 
printed  form,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with.- 
The  secretary  stated  that,  instead  of  a  roll  call,  printed  slips 
had  been  distributed  on  which  those  present  should  record  their 
names.  The  record  thus  obtained  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Members  (if  more  than  one  name  is  given,  the  first  is  that  of 
the  accredited  delegate)  : 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  :  Professor  Thomas  Bragg. 

Amherst  College:  Professor  R.  F.  Nelligan,  Professor  A.  W.  Marsh, 
Dean  George  D.  Olds. 

Bates  College :  Professor  Carl  H.  Smith. 

Bowdoin  College:  President  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology:  Dean  A.  W.  Tarbell. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science:  Professor  H.  F.  Pasini. 

Catholic  University  of  America:  Professor  T.  J.  MacKavanagh,  Mr. 

Charles  V.  Moran. 

Clemson  College:  Mr.  D.  H.  Henry. 

Colgate  University :  Dr.  E.  C.  Huntington. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey.  Professor  F.  A.  Woll. 
College  of  Wooster:  Director  L.  C.  Boles. 

Columbia  University:  Professor  George  L.  Meylan,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mapes. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College:  Professor  R.  J.  Guyer. 

Dartmouth  College:  Professor  A.  B.  Meservey,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Pender. 
Denison  University :  Professor  W.  J.  Livingston. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College:  Professor  Herbert  H.  Beck. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology:  Professor  J.  B.  Crenshaw,  Professor 
Samuel  S.  Wallace. 

Grinnell  College:  Mr.  Scott  MacEachron. 

Hamilton  College:  Director  Albert  I.  Prettyman. 

Harvard  University:  Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  Director  William  H.  Geer, 
Mr.  Carl  L.  Schrader. 

Haver  ford  College:  Dr.  J.  A.  Babbitt. 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College:  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Professor  Elmer 
Berry,  Professor  Paul  Otto,  Professor  A.  G.  Johnson. 

Iowa  State  College:  Dean  S.  W.  Beyer. 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Director  B.  R.  Murphy. 

Lafayette  College:  Director  Harold  A.  Bruce,  Mr.  George  A.  Ltgman. 
Lehigh  University:  Vice  President  N.  M.  Emery,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Okeson. 
Maryland  State  College:  Mr.  H.  C.  Byrd. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College:  Professor  Curry  S.  Hicks.  Dean 
Edward  M.  Lewis. 

New  Hampshire  State  College:  Professor  W.  H.  Cowell. 

North  Carolina  State  College:  Professor  H.  E.  Satterfield. 

Northwestern  University:  Director  James  L.  Lee. 


Oberlin  College:  Professor  T.  Nelson  Metcalf.  Professor  C.  W.  Savage, 

Professor  F.  E.  Leonard.  t  u  Nirhnls 

Ohio  State  College:  Professor  L.  W.  St.  John,  Dr.  John  H.  Nichols, 

Professor  Frank  R.  Castleman.  ..r  r 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  Professor  P  k.  Holmes.  Dean  W.  G.  Honne 

Pennsylvania  State  College:  Professor  Hugo  Bezdek,  Mr.  NeilM.  Fleming. 
Princeton  University:  Professor  Joseph  E.  Raycroft.  Dean  Howard  Me 
Clenahan,  Professor  F.  W.  Luehring.  ... 

Rutgers  College  :  Professor  M.  A  Blake,  Mr.  James  H.  Kci  y. 

Stanford  University:  Professor  John  S.  P.  ratjock. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology:  Mr.  John  A.  Davis. 

Swarthinore  College:  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Palmer  Professor  John  A.  Miller, 
Professor  E.  LeRoy  Mercer.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Miller. 

Syracuse  University:  Dean  H.  A.  Peck. 

Temple  University:  Professor  William  A.  Nicolai.  R 

Trinity  College:  Professor  H.  C.  Swan,  Professor  Charles  E.  Rogers. 

Tufts  College:  Mr.  Clarence  P.  Houston. 

Union  College:  Mr.  Sol  Metzger,  Professor  Howard  Opdyke. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy:  Captain  Philip  Hayes. 

University  of  Akron:  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Sefton. 

LTniversitv  of  Chicago:  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed. 

University  of  Cincinnati:  Mr.  Boyd  B.  Chain  her  s. 

University  of  Georgia?  ''Dr's' 'v°SanfSd,  Mr°  John  Welch.  Mr.  Blanton 

Fortson.  „  _  .  .  ~ 

University  of  Illinois:  Professor  John  L.  Grithth.  . 

University  of  Kansas:  Professor  C.  C.  Williams.  Dr  Forrest  C.  Allen. 
University  of  Michigan:  Mr.  Philip  c.  Bartelme.  Dr.  George  A.  Ma>, 

University  oVVlinnesota :  Dr.  Henry  L.  Williams.  President  M.  L.  Burton. 
University  of  North  Carolina:  Professor  Charles  S.  Maugum.  1  rofessor 
Thomas  J.  Browne,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Woollen,  Mr.  E.  V.  Howell. 

University  of  Oklahoma :  Mr.  Ben  G.  Owen.  McKenzie 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Dr.  John  W.  Adams,  Dr.  R.  1  ait  McKenzie, 

Mr.  M.  J.  Pickering.  .  c 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  Director  Charles  S  Miller. 

University  of  Rochester:  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver Mr.  Raymond  N.  Ball. 
University  of  the  South :  Rev  Henry  D.  Ph'lhps. 

University  of  Tennessee:  Professor  John  R.  Bender.  amh.th 

University  of  Virginia:  Dr.  Albert  Lefevre  Professor  W.  A.  Lambeth. 

W  Edgar  Fauver.  Mr. 

Western  Reserve  University:  Dr.  Edward  Von  den  Stemen. 

'Word.  Professor 

O.  W.  Long. 

Yale  University  :  Dr.  James  C.  Greenway. 

II.  Associate  Members. 

H.  McCormick,  Mr.  Frank  S. 

Newark  Military  Academy:  Professor  Victor  A.  Schmid. 

Phillins  \cademv  (Andover)  :  Dr.  1  .  i  age. 

University  School:  Mr.  G.  A.  Lemke.  Mr.  Maurice  Briggs. 

Worcester  Academy:  R.  J.  Delahanty. 
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III.  Local  Conferences  (Joint  Members). 

Kansas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Professor  Frank  A.  Neff. 
Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference:  Professor  R.  H.  Motten. 

IV.  Non-Members: 

1.  Colleges: 

Acadia  University:  Dr.  John  T.  W.  Rowe. 

Boston  College:  Dean  Everett  W.  Lord,  Mr.  R.  A.  O’Brien,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Reynolds. 

Bucknell  University:  Professor  H.  S.  Everett. 

Colby  College:  Director  Michael  J.  Ryan,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Grace. 

Cornell  University :  Professor  C.  V.  P.  Young. 

Howard  University:  Professor  Thomas  W.  Turner. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College:  Professor  M.  J.  Thompson. 

Pratt  Institute:  Mr.  Fred  D.  Wright. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute :  Professor  W.  C.  Batchelor. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy :  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Richardson. 
University  of  Alabama:  Professor  A.  M.  Boone. 

University  of  Maine:  Mr.  A.  D.  T.  Libby,  President  Robert  J.  Alev. 
Wellesley  College:  Professor  William  Skarstrom. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  (Chicago)  :  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Brown,  Mr.  Martin  I. 
Foss. 

2.  Schools : 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. :  Mr.  S.  M.  Bennett. 

Groton  School:  Mr.  W.  J.  Jacomb. 

Loomis  Institute:  Mr.  R.  H.  Cobb. 

Montclair  High  School:  Mr.  A.  R.  Silvester.  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Cobb. 
Mount  Vernon  Schools:  Mr.  Frank  B.  McGovern. 

Newark  Public  Schools:  Mr.  W.  E.  Short. 

New  Brunswick  Public  Schools:  Mr.  Carl  A.  Reed. 

Wardlaw  School  (Plainfield,  N.  J.)  :  Principal  C.  D.  Wardlaw. 

3.  Local  Conferences : 

New  England  Conference  of  Colleges  on  Athletics:  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver. 
Northwestern  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association:  Professor  F.  G. 
Beyerman. 

Pacific  Northwest  Conference:  Professor  J.  F.  Bolder. 

Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference:  Professor  Roger  H.  Motten. 
Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference:  Mr.  Howard  G. 
Bissell. 

Western  Intercollegiate  Conference:  Professor  Thomas  E.  French. 

4.  Individuals: 

Mr.  L.  W.  Allen,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Ball,  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Bauer,  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Romeyn  Berry,  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of 
America. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Cameron,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Daniel  Chase,  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Major  Eliot  V.  Graves.  U.  S.  A..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Roy  C.  Loveridge,  U.  S.  A..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Captain  J.  B.  Maccabe,  U.  S.  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Maroney,  State  Department  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Major  R.  F.  Seymour,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Major  Fred  J.  Smith,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Papers  were  then  presented  as  follows :  A 

Presidential  address,  by  Colonel  Palmer  E.  I  ierce,  L.  b.  A. 

(See  page  59.)  ,  ,  XT  ...  » 

“The  Relation  of  Athletics  to  the  College  Man  and  the  Nation, 

Rev.  Henry  D.  Phillips,  Chaplain  of  the  University  of  the  South. 

^  “Physical  Efficiency  as  a  National  Asset,”  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  College.  (See  page  .1) 
Address  by  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War.  (See 

^  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  Lieutenant-General  Robeit  L. 

Bullard  and  Major-General  John  F.  O’Ryan. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  committee  on  nomina¬ 
tions:  Mr.  E.  H.  Botsford,  Williams  College ;  Major  M.  E  Pick¬ 
ering  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  C.  S.  Mangum,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina ;  Chaplain  H.  D.  Phillips,  University  of  the 
South ;  Professor  L.  W.  St.  John,  Ohio  State  University ;  I  ro- 
fessor  C.  C.  Williams,  University  of  Kansas;  Mr.  B  G.  Owen, 
University  of  Oklahoma;  Professor  R.  H.  Motten.  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege;  Professor  J.  F.  Bolder,  Washington  State  College. 

The  convention  took  a  recess  at  12:15  p.m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  reassembled  at  2  p.m. 

The  treasurer  presented  his  report,  showing  a  balance  on  hand 
of  $2,887.89.  The  report,  which  had  been  audited  by  Professor 

T.  F.  Bohler,  was  accepted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  secretary  recom¬ 
mended  the  election  of  new  members  as  follows :  Maryland  State 
College,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Temple  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati ;  also  Worcester  Academy  (Mass.),  associate 
member.  These  institutions  were  elected  to  membership  Ala¬ 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  Clemson  College,  which  had  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Association  some  years  ago,  were  reelected  mem¬ 
bers. 

REPORTS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

District  reports  were  made  by  the  several  representatives,  as 
follows : 

First  District. 

PRESIDENT  KENNETH  C.  M.  SILLS,  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

In  New  England  during  the  past  year  there  have  been  several 
tendencies  to  note  in  the  conduct  of  athletics  better  sportsman- 
ship,  more  general  participation  in  all  kinds  of  athletics,  and  a 
greater  interest  in  athletics  than  has  been  shown  lot  the  last  t  \\ 

years. 
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Nearly  every  college  reports  a  decided  improvement  in  the  spirit 
of  sportsmanship.  There  is  still  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  victory  above  everything  else;  but  more  and  more  undergrad¬ 
uates,  both  on  the  field  and  on  the  bleachers,  are  accepting  the 
maxim  “fair  play  and  let  the  best  man  win.”  There  has  been 
noted  for  some  years  a  healthy  improvement  along  these  lines. 
I  cannot  help  believing  myself  that  some  gain  has  come  from  the 
men  back  from  the  war  who  have  been  taught  the  value  of  taking 
whatever  comes  in  fine  spirit.  Many  colleges  also  state  that  more 
boys  than  ever  are  taking  part  in  various  athletic  games,  and  there 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  physical 
training.  Harvard,  for  example,  has  taken  noteworthy  steps  along 
this  line.  At  Bowdoin,  athletics  are  required  of  every  freshman 
during  his  first  term  before  the  gymnasium  work  begins;  and 
the  contest  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  last  spring 
showed  that  at  many  other  institutions,  particularly  Amherst  and 
Williams,  there  were  a  very  large  number  taking  part  in  sports. 

Almost  all  colleges  in  New  England  report  action  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Association  in  regard  to  abolish¬ 
ing  training  tables  and  organized  training  and  coaching  in  the 
summer  vacation.  Some  colleges  are  instituting  a  system  of 
permanent  coaches;  but,  on  the  whole,  no  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  that  respect ;  nor  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  there  has 
been  any  marked  change  or  any  great  improvement  in  the  athletic 
situation  as  a  whole.  Last  year  Mr.  Botsford  in  making  his  re¬ 
port  for  the  first  district  stated  that  one  of  the  great  universities 
wrote  as  follows: 

"The  college  wishes  to  use  this  opportunity  of  materially 
simplifying  university  athletics,  of  putting  intercollegiate  contests 
into  something  like  a  normal  relation  to  other  parts  of  college  life, 
of  greatly  reducing  expenditures.  Changes  of  this  sort  are  now 
favored  by  a  large  majority  of  both  graduates  and  undergraduates 
who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject.  Details  have  not 
yet  been  worked  out.” 

But  this  year  we  have  seen  more  attention  than  ever  given  to 
the  large  games,  more  expenditures  for  athletics  than  ever  before, 
and  while  we  are  meeting  here  to-day  the  football  team  of  one  of 
the  great  eastern  universities  has  travelled  by  special  coach  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  making  one  of  the  longest  and  most  expensive  trips 
known  in  the  history  of  football.  It  is  impossible  for  smaller  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  look  to  the  larger  universities  for  good  example, 
to  put  their  athletics  on  a  sound  and  wholesome  basis  until  the 
university  authorities  are  iti  earnest  about  reducing  expenditures 
and  putting  collegiate  contests  in  their  proper  proportion. 

Unquestionably  the  Association  has  had  a  good  influence  on 
athletics  in  New  England  in  the  last  thirteen  years.  There  is  less 
of  professionalism  in  athletics,  far  more  general  participation 
in  them  by  the  average  student,  greater  recognition  of  the  impor- 


tance  of  physical  training  ami  a  finer  spirit  ^"^’^11 
the  old  evils  are  still  with  us,  and  «  connection  with  the 

anil'a^selecleuTuniher  ■  . - 

mMa7  <  without  being 

suggest  that  there  d.in^ci  <  «  “Thc  leaf  we  have  turned 

unless  we  are  constantly  on  guard?  The  leaf  we  na^  ^  ^ 

over  this  last  yeans  ^ champion  of  all  that  is  best 

^Ac^ui°?urther  the  amateur  spirit  with  all  their  power. 


Second  District. 

DX.  K.  TA1T  MCKENZIE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  second  district  has  shared  in  the  enormous  revival  oHn- 

terest  in  sport  that  has  chara«cnzed  the^  ^States  .  h.^  g 

thing?S\vhet^ter  ^Belgium.  a  VicLy^ --^rcolleghne 

ingulf  see  "if  fUXTdT'ie  problems  with  which  our 
Association  is  immediately  innccrnet  ■  u,ve  colleges 

Nothing  has  been  left  ^ams  the  training  table  has 

represented  by  the  best  a\ai  a  >  j  I  i fills  for  board 

reappeared  in  all  us  tvTs'es.  where  local 

stand  unpaid  .is  of  oUh  ^  1  inconvenient  or  too  ex- 

disguise  fd' a  “ffmmunUy  .'able"  »»» ««*  V™***  ^ 

dates.  as  well  as  t'™’]*1?  "f  revived  in  practically  all 

Pre-seasomd  to  maintain.  While  this 

colleges  which  have  an  atnie  i  f  t|,e  wealthy 

is  not  admitted  in  many  its  Durpose!  just  as  does  the 

alumnus  on  lus  country  phut  ±  .  few  weeks’  preparation  that 

specialized  summer  camp  for  tl e  Icwweet.  ^  ^  wa!on  ^ 

was  considered  necessary  to  get  a  j  1 


fore  the  war  but  against  which  the  Association  protested  at  its  last 
new  erf!  C  h°Pe  'hat  belter  thi"Ss  store  during  the 

I  he  recommendations  of  the  Association  with  regard  to  whole 

wTvsCbeCa"d,7fi’ar,e  a'SO  ■bee'r  unl'eeded-  1  fear  that  this  will  al- 
s  be  a  difficult  question  for  each  institution  to  decide  You 

V  1  go  far  to  find  the  kind  of  man  who  can  coach  a  winning 

occt,mC  wid,  °"  '  ’e  r?U‘",c  of  departmental  administration,  and 
>■'  with  tasc  a  chair  on  the  faculty;  but  if  the  question  of 

CO'!Cerntd'  we,  lino'v  how  the  question  is  usually  dc- 

bv  Ihis  'l  end  co,ne  down  10  a  question  of  education 

■v,,  r  cn  y'T0r  the  ,m.orI1e  Prolonged  and  expensive  school  of 
experience.  I  he  moral  influence  of  the  coach  for  good  or  ill 

He  i’s6  thedren?  ""‘Fi  h'S  direCt[°n  must  always  be  overwhelming, 
e  is  the  center  of  hero  worship,  and  if  he  is  a  “rough-neck  ” 

_  "s„,s  Sfee<1,,y  k!,own  ,n  other  colleges,  and  the  instifution  lie 
MS  ra  Cd  a jcordingly,  and  to  a  large  extent  justly;  and 
its  intercollegiate  relationships  sutler  in  consequence. 

ne  gleam  oi  light  in  this  dark  picture  is  the  very  general 
attempt  to  extend  athletic  competition  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
le  students  than  heretofore,  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  ex- 

J'nat1!!'  ;l!ul  ,nstruction  in  hygiene  to  the  students  at  large, 
ne  institution  reports  a  routine  examination  of  all  its  students 

Vf Th'  a  \Car  T  l,S  ,S  th?r?u^h,y  in  line  w»tb  the  recommendations 
1  !S  A?^ciation  ;  and  the  combining  of  all  teaching  of  exercise 
whether  ,t  he  gymnastics  or  athletic  games,  as  part  of  a  general 
scheme  under  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  has  been 
successfully  earned  on  in  a  number  of  western  universities, 

notably  ,n  Chicago,  but  it  is  still  a  new  thing  in  many  of  our  east¬ 
ern  institutions. 

The  present  year  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger  to  the 
htalth  of  athletic  competition,  and  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  if  in 
some  places  the  morale  of  sport  has  suffered  a  distinct  slump 
Enormous  numbers  of  men  have  been  turned  loose  from  the  armv 
and  navy.  raining  camps  and  stations  have  been  broken  up  or 
reduced,  and  a  steady  stream  of  transports  has  brought  its  load 
ot  men  back  from  overseas.  Among  them  are  many  students  who 
have  been  interrupted  in  their  college  career,  and  have  come  hack 
to  complete  it  Every  college  team  has  had  these  splendid  men  in 
its  lineup.  We  all  know  the  joy  with  which  we  greeted  their  re¬ 
turn  from  service  on  sea  or  land  to  take  up  once  more  the  thread 
of  their  lives  both  in  study  and  sport.  Among  the  returned  men 
there  were  those  whose  lives  had  been  torn  out  by  the  roots, 
who  found  it  difficult  to  decide  what  to  do  next.  If  thev  had  out¬ 
standing  football  ability,  suggestions  were  not  lacking.  This  has 
made  it  easy  for  the  promoter  to  secure  a  picked  aggregation  to 
beat  any  ordinary  camp  or  college  team.  Now.  bv  a  singular  co¬ 
incidence.  practically  an  entire  team  of  this  kind  is  seized  simul¬ 


taneously  with  the  desire  for  a  college  education,  and  their  pres¬ 
ence  goes  far  toward  putting  on  the  map  in  heavy  type  an  III  j 

institution  that  has  hitherto  been  obscure  in  the  tradition  of  J 

football.  Prophecy  is  always  a  dangerous  pastime,  hut  one  might 
venture  a  forecast,  just  this  once,  that  the  scholastic  mortality  in  M 

percentage  of  such  a  team  will  make  the  losses  at  Chateau  Thierry 
and  the  Argonnc  pale  into  insignificance.  H 

Less  flagrant  instances  are  present  on  every  team,  where  men 
have  been  seduced  from  the  calls  of  business  or  professional  life  H 

to  return  to  college,  at  least  for  the  football  season.  One  should 
not  blame  such  men  too  severely,  for  it  is  not  altogether  their  fault. 

The  decision  to  yield  to  inducements  has  been  rendered  easy  by 

their  life  during  the  last  year  or  two.  Since  the  armistice,  at  least,  HI 

both  in  the  training  camps  and  overseas,  men  have  been  living  a  J  [ 

life  of  comparative  idleness,  interrupted  by  spurts  of  intense 

work.  Discipline  has  been  markedly  lowered,  and  the  natural 

and  healthy  desire  for  sport  which  has  been  carefully  fostered  (llj 

in  all  units  has  led  to  elaborate  competition  between  regiments,  Hi 

camps,  and  training  stations.  Units  have  been  gone  over  with  a  J 

fine  comb  for  suitable  material  for  the  teams.  The  commanding 

officer  has  been  influenced  to  retain  men,  or  to  secure  transfers, 

with  the  object  of  maintaining  the  athletic  prestige  of  his  camp.  ll 

“Seaman’s  guard”  has  sometimes  been  the  fate  of  a  promising  ' 

player  who  would  otherwise  have  been  out  on  the  high  seas;  and  (  |‘ 

1  grieve  to  say  that  this  baneful  influence  on  the  commanding  ,4 

officer  was  often  exerted  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  chaplain,  in  J 

his  capacity  of  purveyor  of  amusement  as  well  as  religious  con-  ,1, 

solation. 

The  abuses  with  which  thirteen  years  of  discussion  have  made  -  HI 

us  familiar  have  grown  rank  and  luxuriant,  and  it  is  little  wonder  il 

that  we  are  confronted  this  year  with  predatory  bands  of  heroes,  ^  HI 
trained  on  the  battlefield  for  the  more  serious  combats  of  the  |L 

gridiron,  combining  in  casual  clubs  to  pick  up  what  loot  they  may  \  I 
in  Sunday  games,  with  lowered  standards  of  sportsmanship,  con-  I 

taminating  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  team  near  which  they  jflr 

are,  with  offers  of  easv  monev  under  an  assumed  name. 

Not  only  in  football,  hut  to  a  much  greater  extent  we  must  look 

for  this  same  thing  in  basket  hall  and  baseball,  for  this  year  at  ;|| 

least.  If  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  is  to  fulfill  | 

its  purpose,  it  has  this  problem  on  its  hands  more  insistently  than  | 

at  any  time  within  my  recollection  of  the  thirteen  years  of  its 

activitv. 

¥ 

Third  District.  II 

PROFESSOR  ALBERT  LEFEVRE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA.  iH 

During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  in  the  third  district  some  Hi 

marked  progress  in  the  realization  of  the  principles  and  purposes  HI 
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ol  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  There  has  been 
more  general  interest  taken,  both  by  university  authorities  and 
by  students,  in  physical  training.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  in  the  courses  in  physical  training,  and  in 
the  unusually  large  numbers  of  participants  in  track  and  held 
work,  in  basket  ball,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  other  outdoor  and 
indoor  sports.  The  men  who  have  returned  from  the  training 
camps  to  college  life  have  been  influential  in  aiding  this  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  regard  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  one  may  report  improved 
conditions  concerning  the  eligibility  of  players.  For  illustration, 
both  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Maryland  State  have 
recently  adopted  eligibility  rules  in  essential  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  this  Association.  There  is  faith  that  others 
will  see  the  misguidance  of  their  ways  and  follow  this  example. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  formed  an  Athletic  Conference  of 
Southern  State  Universities.  The  conference  at  present  consists 
of  the  Universities  of  Tennessee,  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Other  state  universities,  for  example, 
Kentucky,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
become  members  of  this  conference.  Perhaps  the  greatest  sin¬ 
gle  good  that  has  resulted  from  this  Association  of  Southern  State 
Universities  has  been  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  strict 
rule  excluding  freshmen  or  first-year  men  from  university  teams. 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  abide  by  this  law  for  all  their  teams 
and  games,  but  others,  who  because  of  geographical  situation  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  members  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  for  their  schedules,  have  been  forced  to  a  double 
standard  of  eligibility,  one  which  forbids  the  playing  of  freshmen 
against  members  of  the  conference,  the  other  which  permits  fresh¬ 
men  to  play  against  institutions  which  belong  to  the  Southern  In¬ 
tercollegiate  Athletic  Association.  It  is  recognized  by  these 
institutions  that  this  is  well-nigh  an  intolerable  condition.  It  is 
fervently  to  be  hoped  that  all  members  of  the  Southern  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  will  see  their  way  clear  to  enact  this 
principle,  and  thus  remove  at  least  one  notable  cause  of  athletic 
confusion  and  discord. 

Finally,  it  is  with  regret  that  your  delegate  reports  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  institutions  in  the  third  district  have  failed  to 
live  in  accordance  with  the  solemn  admonition  of  this  Association 
concerning  the  employment  of  seasonal  coaches.  This  should  be 
regarded,  however,  not  as  a  cause  of  despair,  but  as  an  occasion 
for  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association.  The  fact  that  several  institutions  in  the  third  district 
have  heeded  the  advice,  points  to  the  opportunity  the  Association 
now  ha^  for  the  reasseveration  of  its  resolution  of  last  December. 


Fourth  District. 

PROFESSOR  C.  S.  BROWN.  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY. 

|  No  rc|iort  was  presented  from  this  district.  1 

Fifth  District. 

PROFESSOR  THOMAS  E.  FRENCH,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  fifth  district  comprises  the  states  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois, 

“tiM?  organised  in  conferences 

K^r 

^utE ?b  £$£  rA, Undistinguished  front  student  or 

alThne  most'powerful  and  influential  of  these  organizations  is  the 
We  sKruLCollegi  ate  Con  ference  composed 

faculty  representatives  meet  in  regular  sess.on  senuannuaHy ,  and 
wlmse  action  is  usually  followed  by  the  other  assoctattons  ... 

^Of'othe^organizations  there  are  the  Ohio 

ing  the  '^"nh^nw^sMlte  Indiana  Association 

the' Michigan  Intercollegiate  Association  w ill.  ten  n. 

Thus^'r^trfhng  Uw'appiicatio.t'^f  ^lhenreatlutions  adopted  last 

vearTy^c  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assoc.at.on  tt  may  he 

reported  as  follows:  resolution  are  operative  in 

Resolution  /.  1  ne  turns  oi  im-  >>•  rWartments 

w 

i  . •  y  TLp  rollers  make  provision  tor  the  woik  of 
U'eRcsoM rV'Zs  district  there  are  very  few  seasonal 


colleges  and  universities  of  the  fifth  district  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  principles  of  amateur  sport  as  set  forth  in  Ar¬ 
ticle  \  1  ot  the  By-laws  of  this  Association  are  carried  out.  The 
Western  Conference,  for  instance,  goes  so  far  in  attempting  to 
prevent  the  influencing  of  prospective  players  as  to  prohibit  any- 
oue  connected  with  the  athletic  department  from  writing  to  or 
calling  upon  a  high  school  athlete.  In  this  conference,  if  a  uni¬ 
versity  exhibits  any  tendency  toward  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
rules  it  immediately  finds  itself  confronted  with  difficulty  in  ar¬ 
ranging  a  schedule  for  the  next  year. 

As  a  recent  example:  one  institution  which  had  a  coach  from  a 
Uo\ eminent  station  had  several  men  from  the  Government  team 
follow  the  coach  and  enter  the  institution.  While  the  college  in 
question  was,  no  doubt,  only  an  unfortunate  victim  of  circum¬ 
stances.  the  enrollment  of  this  squad  of  players,  indicating  appar¬ 
ent  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  the  inducement  rule,  was  stated  as 
the  reason  for  the  at  least  temporary  breaking  off  of  an  intercol¬ 
legiate  relationship  of  long  standing  with  a  neighboring  institution. 
It  might  be  remarked  incidentally  that  the  two  best  men  of  this 
squad  failed  out  of  college  in  the  spring,  entered  an  eastern  school 

in  the  fall,  and  were  quite  a  factor  in  the  success  of  the  team  of 
that  school. 

In  regard  to  eligibility  rules,  the  schools  of  the  fifth  district 
go  tar  in  advance  of  the  rules  recommended  bv  this  Association. 

Regarding  modifications  of.  or  additions  to,  the  eligibility  code! 
the  only  change  reported  is  the  establishment  by  the  Ohio  Con¬ 
ference  of  a  conference  eligibility  committee,  to  whom  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  any  doubtful  cases,  and  whose  decision  is  final  except  when 
appealed  from  to  the  conference. 

The  Western  Conference  attitude  in  protecting  the  records  of 
men  who  were  in  military  service,  including  S.  A.  T.  C,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  resolution. 

“In  determining  questions  of  eligibility,  no  account  shall  be 
taken  of  athletic  or  scholastic  records,  or  of  interruptions  during, 
or  by  reason  of.  military  service.”  Under  the  heading  of  “move¬ 
ments  tow  aid  further  reform  may  be  noted  the  further  attempt 
of  the  Western  Conference  and  the  Ohio  Conference  to  stop  the 
pernicious  effect  of  professional  football,  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  report  from  this  district  at  the  meeting  of  1916.  The  pro¬ 
moters  of  this  anomalous  sport  are  exploiting  more  and  more  the 
names  of  the  colleges  from  which  the  players  secured  for  their  ag¬ 
gregations  come.  The  conference  at  its  last  meeeting,  December  5, 
reaffirmed  its  previous  action  revoking  letters  of  players  and  dis¬ 
qualifying  coaches  who  take  part  in  these  games  and  took  the 
following  further  action. 

Resolved :  That  participation  either  as  plaver  or  official  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  football  game  shall  disqualify  for  all  employment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  athletics. 


This  bars  any  official  who  works  in  a  professional  game  from 
officiating  in  any  game  of  a  conference  college.  Similar  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Association  of  Directors  and  Managers  of 
the  Ohio  Conference. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  this  district  has  had  the  same 
experience  as  other  sections  in  the  great  post-w’ar  revival  of 
athletic  interest.  All  the  schools  have  also  had  fine  seasons  finan¬ 
cially.  However,  with  this  increase  in  income  and  rivalry  comes 
added  danger  of  violations  in  the  ethics  and  spirit  for  which 
this  Association  stands. 

To  give  one  instance  of  the  tendency.  A  university  in  mind  had 
a  great  financial  season,  but  a  very  unsuccessful  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  games  won.  A  frantic  SOS  call  goes  out  to  the 
alumni,  and  the  rally  has  this  for  a  slogan  “Every  man  get  a  man.” 
Criticism  of  the  university  in  question  is  not  intended,  but  does 
this  not  show  a  trend  in  the  wrong  direction,  a  violation  of  our 
rule  in  Article  VI,  and  a  tendency  to  overemphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  winning? 

It  will  require  all  the  moral  influence  of  this  Association  and 
its  members  in  renewed  effort  to  hold  the  ground  which  it  has  al¬ 
ready  gained  in  its  lessening  of  proselyting,  maintaining  amateur 
standards,  and  placing  athletics  on  an  educational  basis,  to  meet 
this  danger  and  prevent  the  undermining  of  the  whole  structure  of 
intercollegiate  sport. 

Sixth  District. 

PROFESSOR  C.  C.  WILLIAMS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 

Reports  from  institutions  in  the  sixth  district  (which  in¬ 
cludes  roughly  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  and  the  Dakotas) 
indicate  that  collegiate  athletics  are  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
disturbed  conditions  of  the  war  period.  Briefly  stated,  they  re¬ 
veal  a  purpose  to  extend  the  athletic  activities  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  to  effect  a  more  general  participation  amongst  the  students, 
and  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  rules  governing  athletic  contests.  The 
larger  schools  have  abolished  seasonal  coaches  and  pre-seasonal 
coaching,  and  apparently  all  have  nominally  abolished  training 
tables,  although  in  some  instances  a  situation  closely  akin  to  the 
training  table  seems  to  exist.  In  most  instances,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  abide  by  the  rules  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  letter. 

The  chief  difficulty  encountered  as  an  evasion  of  the  spirit  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  is  not  chargeable  directly  to  responsible 
college  authorities,  but  results  from  the  zeal  and  unethical  activi¬ 
ties  of  persons  not  connected  directly  with  the  institutions, 
namely,  townspeople  and  chambers  of  commerce,  who  through 
overeagerness  to  have  a  winning  team  develop  an  unwarranted 
activity  in  promoting  athletic  resources.  This  zeal  (which  origi- 


nates  in  mixed  motives)  may  take  the  form  of  assisting  athletes  in 
the  payment  of  expenses,  finding  jobs  for  athletes  that  pay  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  considering  the  service  rendered,  allowing  ath¬ 
letes  to  room  in  school  or  other  buildings  without  the  payment  of 
rent,  etc.,  any  of  which  may  not  come  within  the  letter  of  the  law 
but  are  in  violation  of  its  spirit.  The  general  result  is  the  lowering 
of  ethical  standards  and  the  encouraging  of  the  tendency  to  com¬ 
mercialism. 

Owing  to  irregularities  arising  from  men  entering  military  ser¬ 
vice,  eligibility  rules  governing  residence  and  scholarship  were 
generally  interpreted  liberally  by  eligibility  committees  in  order 
not  to  do  injustice  to  athletes.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
securing  a  greater  number  of  available  officials  for  contests  and 
toward  standardizing  their  compensation.  An  unusual  number 
of  athletic  directors  have  left  the  profession  to  engage  in  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  with  the  result  that  many  new  personalities 
have  entered  the  conferences  of  the  larger  schools. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Conference  because  of  a  disagreement  with  the 
rule  requiring  all  games  to  be  played  on  the  home  grounds  of  one 
of  the  contestants  has  caused  a  rearrangement  and  readjustment 
of  schedules  to  some  extent.  Most  of  the  schools  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  have  severed  athletic  relations  with  Nebraska,  and  all  have 
declared  their  intentions  to  schedule  no  more  contests,  only  one 
deciding  to  play  out  the  existing  two-year  contract  involving  a 
football  game  next  fall.  This  action  was  taken  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  conference.  The  admission  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  Gritinell  College  into  the  Missouri  Valley  Con¬ 
ference  should  also  be  noted  in  this  connection.  The  athletic  as 
well  as  the  academic  conditions  in  both  of  these  institutions  are  in 
a  verv  creditable  state. 

At  some  of  the  institutions,  physical  training  has  taken  on  the 
game  idea  and  character  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  a  resulting 
increase  in  interest.  This  arrangement  is  only  possible  where 
close  and  cordial  cooperation  exists  between  the  athletic  staff 
and  the  department  of  physical  education.  The  most  satisfactory 
division  of  this  work,  where  the  game  idea  characterizes  the 
physical  training,  seems  to  be  to  place  physical  education,  physi¬ 
cal  examinations,  corrective  work,  etc.,  under  one  head,  and  ath¬ 
letics  and  the  normal  physical  training  under  another. 

The  alacrity  and  the  complete  spontaneity  with  which  the  col¬ 
lege  men  of  the  Kansas  institutions  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
Governor  of  that  state  to  service  in  the  coal  mines  during  the  re¬ 
cent  strike,  a  service  devoid  of  the  spectacular  and  of  glamor,  a 
service  consisting  of  much  hard  labor  under  extremely  disagree¬ 
able  conditions,  and  the  instant  introduction  of  the  game  or  con¬ 
test  idea  in  competition  amongst  various  groups,  usually  led 
by  a  football  favorite,  well  illustrate  the  results  of  this  scheme. 
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In  attempting  to  appraise  the  developments  in  collegiate  at 
letics  in  the  district  for  the  past  year,  three  features  seem  to  k 
sufficiently  discernible  and  definite  to  justify  mentioning  m  tins 

°  1.  The  interest  in  athletic  sports  is  becoming  more  genuine. 
This  is,  perhaps,  a  continuation  of  a  tendency  that  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  IVeNMousty  niuch  ot 
die  interest  in  athletics  was  unhealthy,  being  artificially  stimffiated 
or  forced;  that  is,  it  did  not  exist  in  sport  for  sport fS  sake,  but 
was  the  result  of  more  or  less  extraneous  influences,  ol  which  tw 
appear  to  be  the  most  prominent.  1  he  first  was  the  rather  u  - 
wholesome  excitement  resulting  from  betting  on  contests,  in  some 
cases  bv  students,  but  more  particularly  bv  townspeople  and  sp«n 
fans  who  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  colleges.  1  his  situ, 
tion  was  reflected  in  a  certain  braggadocio  attitude  amongst  the 
students,  who.  as  a  consequence,  played  most  of  their  games  of 
football  in  the  local  barber  shops  and  pool  halls  or  other 
resorts.  This  condition  among  the  institutions  ot  the  district  lias 
improved,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  college  authorities  tow  aid 
gambling  on  games  and  to  the  discontinuance  in  many  places  of 
the 1  favorite  rendezvous.  The  result  has  been  a  more  ready  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  program  of  active  flesh-and-blood  participation  ot 
students  who  formerly  only  talked  and  smoked  athletics. 

The  second  factor  which  tended  to  produce  this  hothouse  in¬ 
terest  in  athletics  was  the  claptrap  style  and  senseless  jargon 

which  characterized  the  descriptions  and  discussions  of  athlc  c 

contests  on  the  sport  pages  of  the  daily  newspapers  a  tew  vta 
ICO  Happily  the  better  newspapers  have  abandoned  this  custom, 
and  yet  hfve  lost  nothing  of  freshness  or 

some  semblance  to  dignified  composition .  V\  tth  the ■  sulxi,  u  m 
of  these  two  influences,  the  interest  m  athletics.  e\en  it  actua  > 
ahatecl  in  somc  instances,  appears  to  be  founded  more  on  them 
intrinsic  value  than  on  this  unnatural  stimulation. 

2  \  movement  has  become  general  to  toster  intramural 

sports  and  mass  athletics,  a  few  of  the  schools  having  secured 
experts  in  this  branch  of  sport  in  order  to  promote  such  < leve  op- 
nu-nt  There  appears  to  he  no  tendency  to  abolish  team  at  lilt  tic; . 
however,  but  The,  to  have  team  athletics  serve  as  a  stimulus 
and  criterion  of  general  or  mass  athletic  activi  . 
purpose  in  collegiate  athletics  would  he  to  have  the  relative  prow¬ 
ess  of  two  rival  institutions  decided  not  by  two  picked  and  highly 
developed  teams,  but  instead  by  the  average  athletic  ability  of 
evIrV  able-bodied  man  in  the  institutions.  Moreover  by  the 
adoption  of  some  point  svstem  in  marking  or  grading,  it  should  be 
feasible1  to  compare  the  athletic  capabilities  by  try-ou  s  on  home 
grounds  without  the  necessity  of  direct  contests.  It  is <  to  he 
hoped  that  the  movement  toward  mass  athletics  w  m  i  is  now 
in  progress  may  attain  some  such  proportions. 
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3.  The  third  feature  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  the 
influence  of  athletics  in  the  army  camps  on  collegiate  athletics. 
1  his  influence,  as  it  has  manifested  itself  in  this  region,  has  taken 
on  two  aspects,  one  beneficial  attd  the  other  deleterious.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  former  of  these,  a  more  rugged  and  lively  interest 
has  been  developed,  and  the  appalling  need  of  physical  betterment 
in  the  masses  has  been  made  obvious.  In  the  latter  case,  in  which 
the  influence  may  be  said  to  have  been  made  hurtful,  the  result 
has  been  that  the  finer  points  of  athletic  games,  football  in  partic¬ 
ular.  have  been  lost.  This  state  of  affairs  was  manifest  in  the 
games  of  the  last  season,  in  that  more  holding  and  rough  play 
were  in  evidence  than  in  the  previous  six  or  seven  years.  More 
injuries  to  players  resulted  due  to  lack  of  condition,  because,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  army  custom,  training  rules  were  not  rigidly  adhered 
to.  Also,  fewer  teams  became  masters  of  offensive  tactics,  re¬ 
liance  being  on  mass  formations  and  the  development  of  defense. 
As  witness  to  this  fact,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  scoreless  games  in  which  either  team  with  a  vigorous  of¬ 
fense  could  have  scored  frequently. 

This  latter  effect  of  army  athletics  is  probably  due  primarily 
to  the  lack  of  expert  officials  to  attend  the  games  in  the  camps, 
allowing  those  games  to  take  on  the  character  of  rough-and-tum¬ 
ble  scrimmages  rather  than  contests  of  skill  and  well-managed 
teamwork ;  and  secondarily,  perhaps,  to  the  general  dulling  of 
moral  and  ethical  discrimination  resulting  from  camp  and  field 
life  and  activity.  Many  of  the  fine  points  and  the  outstanding 
merits  that  have  characterized  and,  to  a  great  extent,  justified  the 
college  game  of  football  in  recent  years  have  been  lost,  and  it  will 
require  probably  two  or  three  years  to  recover  the  ground  held  be¬ 
fore  the  war  in  this  respect. 

In  conclusion,  attention  might  be  directed  to  the  excellent  spirit 
of  friendly  rivalry  and  mutual  respect  and  esteem  that  appears  to 
exist  among  the  institutions  of  the  district  whose  students  meet 
each  other  in  athletic  contests.  In  general,  therefore,  a  survey  of 
the  athletic  situation  in  the  district  is  very  encouraging  and  full  of 
promise  for  more  and  better  athletic  activity  next  year. 

Seventh  District. 

[No  representative  of  this  district  was  appointed  in  1919,  and 
consequently  no  report  was  presented.] 

Eighth  District. 

PROFESSOR  R.  II.  MOTTEN,  COLORADO  COLLEGE. 

After  the  disorganization  of  collegiate  sports,  as  well  as  every¬ 
thing  else  in  academic  life,  caused  by  S.  A.  T.  C.  units,  athletics 
this  year  have  been  returned  to  a  normal  condition  and  placed 
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<m  a  pre-war  basis.  "Hectic”  is  about  the  only,  word  winch  util 
describe  the  condition  existing  in  the  eighth  district  dining 
hrsl  par,  of  las,  year.  Hit,  we  have  now  returned  to  peace  eondt- 

tions  ami  things  are  running  smoothly. 

There  are  now  eleven  institutions  ot  collegiate  rank  ij\u  g 
bachelor’s  degree  in  the  eighth  district,  and  nine  ot  these  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  either  as  active  or 
associate  members.  <  >ne  is  hoping  soon  to  enter  the  conterence^ 
the  other  apparently  cares  nothing  lor  athletics,  at  least  not 

^There^now  practically  no  pre-season  coaching  in  the  district. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  where  the  late  opening  of  an  institution 
would  have  worked  a  distinct  hardship,  permission  was  Plante 
bv  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  for  a  few  ‘lays  pre-season 

C(  Kiclllll" 

The  fees  of  officials  were  reduced  during  the  war.  but  afes'iar- 
iug  now  with  everything  else  that  is  keeping  company  with  the 
H.  C.  of  L.  It  seems  that  all  things  m  athletics,  except  gate  ad¬ 
missions,  have  advanced,  and  to  advance  those  and  keep  the  good 
will  of  patrons  seems  impossible.  1  lie  institutions  of  the  eig  i 
district  still  cling  to  the  training  table  for  football  teams,  and 
nracticallv  all  of  the  colleges  conduct  them  at  a  financial  loss, 
at ‘a  physical  gain.  The  athletic  boards  would  be  pleased  to  do 
awa/with  them,  but  athletic  directors  and  followers  insist  upon 
them.  Specific  examples  of  successful* teams  working  \\  ithou 

training  tables  would  he  greatly  appreciated  .  . 

Season  coaches  are  being  discontinued,  and  all  the  institute 

now  have  their  sports  and  physical  training  under  the  supervision 

of  an  athletic  director  who  may  have  his  assistants  lor  the  various 
«  •  .  • 

aCt'r'here  is  a  new  attitude  toward  physical  education  and  athletics, 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  training  in  the  war  camps  Ihw 
changed  attitude  has  brought  about  a  new  spirit,  and  to-day  ath 
le^cSsquads  are  doubled  and  tripled,  and  “gym"  is  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  dose  of  bitter  medicine  which  an  unreasonable 
faculty  has  imposed  on  a  long-suffering  student  body. 

There  is  much  more  interest  in  intramural  sport,  and  unit  i 
time  is  now  given  to  the  development  of  class,  club,  and  tratcmi  > 
teams  All  men  arc  urged  to  get  into  some  sport  and  wherever 

possible  to  participate  in  some  contest.  .  • 

This  increased  interest  has  naturally  developed  a  better  spirit 

in  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  the  ‘Vin-at -any-cost  smns  to 
have  given  way  to  fair  play  and  sportsmanship.  <  Hir  guri  c. 
difficulty  here  lias  been  the  over-anxious  onlooker  charging  a  suc¬ 
cessful  player  with  commercialism.  And  1  may  add  right  here 
that  part  of  our  difficulty  in  that  respect  is  due  to  prosdvtmg  on 
the  part  of  eastern  and  mid-western  institutions,  h  colleges 
must  do  that  sort  of  thing,  we  much  prefer  that  they  keep  out  of 


the  eighth  district.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  fault  lies  so  much 
with  institution  and  athletic  boards  per  sc  as  it  does  with  over- 
zealous  alumni  and  alumni  associations.  Because  a  man  has 

made  good  in  high  school  athletics  in  C  olorado  is  no  reason  why 
lie  should  be  paid  to  go  to  college  east  of  the  Mississippi.  If  he  is 
made  an  offer  for  the  east,  and  stays  in  the  west,  the  shadow  of 

suspicion  is  cast  upon  the  western  institution  and  its  athletic 
enthusiasts. 

To  you  of  the  older  institutions,  this  may  seem  a  trivial  thing, 
but  if  \ ou  knew  the  charges  and  the  countercharges  which  we 
<»f  the  west,  on  account  of  eastern  proselyting,  must  hear  and 
thrash  out  in  order  to  keep  our  athletics  clean,  you  would  appre¬ 
ciate  our  position.  We  look  to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  for  help. 

A  new  sport  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  sports  recognized 
b\  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference.  Boxing  and  wrestling  are 
now  regularly  scheduled  between  the  institutions  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  in  some  colleges  boxing  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
physical  training  and  all  men  are  required  to  take  it. 

_  In  conclusion,  may  I  be  spokesman  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Conference,  which  practically  controls  the  athletics  of  the  eighth 
district?  We  come  not  as  Creeks  bearing  gifts,  but  as  those  ren¬ 
dering  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s.  For  six  of  the 
fourteen  years  of  existence  of  the  National  Association,  the 
eighth  district  has  had  an  intimate  relation  with  it.  for  during 
those  six  years  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  has  held  a  joint 
membership.  We  have  profited  by  your  experience,  we  have  been 
able  to  overcome  opposition  because  you  had  previously  endorsed 
things  for  which  we  were  standing.  We  believe  that  the  years 
of  successful  activity  have  more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  the 
founders,  and  that  there  is  ahead  a  bigger  and  broader  field  of 

•  >  t  1^  '  1  ^  an  increasing  portion  of 

activity  and  influence! 

Ninth  District. 

DIRECTOR  J.  F.  BOHLER,  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  WASHINGTON*. 

This  district  includes  the  states  of  California,  Oregon.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

A  review  of  the  athletic  history  in  this  section  since  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  thirteen 
years  ago  shows  marked  progress.  It  was  not  until  1907,  twelve 
years  ago,  that  the  first  athletic  conference  west  of  the  Rockies 
was  organized.  This  conference,  known  as  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Intercollegiate  Conference,  included  as  members  the  Universities 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  the  State  Colleges  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon,  and  Whitman  College.  F.ight  years  later  the 
University  of  Montana  was  admitted  to  membership. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  was  organized  December  'i,  1915, 
with  the  Universities  of  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  and 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  as  members.  One  year  later  I. eland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University  and  the  State  College  of  Washington 
were  admitted  to  membership.  The  circumstances  that  led  up  to 
the  organization  were  these.  Prior  to  this  time  California  and 
Stanford,  who  had  not  been  playing  American  football  but 
Rugby,  belonged  to  no  conference.  A  break  in  athletic  relations 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  Stanford  was  unwilling  to  pla\ 
American  football  and  was  not  ready  to  accept  the  freshman  rule, 
upon  which  California  insisted,  forced  California  to  seek  compe¬ 
tition  among  the  northern  schools,  and  she,  therefore,  applied  for 
membership  in  the  Northwest  Conference,  with  the  understanding 
that  that  conference  adopt  the  freshman  rule,  a  measure  which 
was  to  be  considered  at  that  meeting,  but  which  failed  to  pass  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  the  smaller  institutions.  As  a  result 
the  Universities  of  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon  organ¬ 
ized  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  and  at  the  same  session  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  was  accepted  into  membership.  These 
northern  institutions,  however,  retained  their  membership  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Conference.  Two  years  later  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Conference  also  adopted  the  freshman  rule. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  first  conference,  each  college 
governed  the  eligibility  of  its  own  players  and  formulated  its  own 
rules  for  athletic  competition.  Nothing  prevented  athletes  from 
migrating  from  one  institution  to  another.  The  college  offering 
the  best  inducements  naturally  had  the  best  teams.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  schools  in  a  conference,  setting  forth  certain  stand¬ 
ards,  changed  all  this.  Each  year  new  restrictions  have  been 
added,  until  at  the  present  time.  I  believe,  our  standard  in  the  far 
west  is  as  high  as  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Several  years  ago  the  smaller  colleges  in  southern  California 
organized  a  conference  of  their  own.  and  they  have  also  attained 
a  very  high  standard. 

With  reference  to  changes  that  the  colleges  in  this  district 
have  made  in  line  with  resolutions  adopted  by  this  Association  at 
recent  meetings,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  considerable  prog¬ 
ress.  Four  of  the  states  have  one  institution  apiece  offering 
normal  training  work  in  physical  education.  Three  have  laws 
requiring  physical  education  in  all  the  public  schools,  as  well  a> 
in  the  schools  of  higher  learning.  In  the  two  remaining  states, 
such  laws  failed  to  pass  by  a  narrow  margin.  These  laws  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  we 
feel  that  we  have  made  a  beginning.  At  most  of  the  colleges  we 
are  clamoring  for  new  gymnasia,  athletic  fields,  larger  teaching 
forces,  etc.,  in  order  to  do  more  effective  work  along  intramural 
lines.  In  the  west,  however,  we  must  exercise  a  bit  of  patience. 
The  very  rapid  growth  of  our  institutions  has  constantly  neces- 
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sitated  heavy  building  programs,  so  in  many  cases  the  gymnasium 

1ms  had  to  wait  its  turn  and  we  do  the  best  we  can  with  those  we 
have. 

( )ur  conferences  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  intramural 
athletics,  and  all  the  colleges  are  stressing  them  more  and  more. 
1  he  L  niversity  of  California  has,  without  doubt,  made  most 
progress  along  this  line.  Professor  Kleeberger,  in  charge  of  the 
work  there,  has  outlined  a  series  of  physical  and  athletic  tests,  in 
which  each  student  must  attain  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency  in 
order  to  receive  a  credit.  Reports  from  there  indicate  that  this 

i  y  1 1 1 1  c  li  more  popular  than  were- the 

older  methods. 


\\  hatever  we  have  done  in  the  far  west  in  developing  athletic 
teams  and  I  am  convinced  th.at  our  teams  are  the  equal  of  anv 
group  in  the  country — has  been  done  with  small  and  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive  coaching  staff's.  The  conferences  several  years 
ago  ruled  against  summer  or  pre-season  training  camps.  As  to 
training  tables,  they  never  met  with  a  great  deal  of  favor,  and  at 
the  recent  session  of  our  conference  it  was  ruled  that  only  the 
evening  meal  be  allowed  at  a  training  table.  Local  conditions 
made  this  more  or  less  desirable. 

At  the  same  session  there  was  also  passed  a  resolution  encour¬ 
aging,  whenever  possible,  the  abolition  of  the  seasonal  coach. 
\\  ith  one  exception  the  coaches  are  faculty  members,  and  all  but 
two  of  the  present  football  coaches  are  hired  for  the  year.  It 
has  been  comparatively  easy  for  us  to  fall  in  line  with  the  recon¬ 
struction  attitude  of  intercollegiate  athletics  because  we  have 
never  been  financially  able  to  approach  in  any  sense  the  elaborate 
scale  that  has  been  employed  by  many  of  the  older  and  richer  in¬ 
stitutions  to  dvelop  teams,  with  their  training  houses,  splendid 
facilities,  their  host  of  coaches,  trainers,  and  doctors. 

1  also  desire  to  report  to  this  body  the  attitude  of  our  con¬ 
ference  toward  the  intersectional  games  as  arranged  during  re¬ 
cent  years  by  the  Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses.  We  are  very 
glad  for  the  opportunity  for  comparison  that  these  games  afford, 
but  as  a  conference  we  are  opposed  to  the  commercializing  of  the 
game  as  is  being  done  by  the  present  management.  We  also  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  method  of  selecting  the  western  team,  and  have,  there¬ 
fore.  ruled  that  hereafter  the  conference  select  the  team  which 
is  to  represent  the  west  in  such  a  contest,  and  that  this  team  ar¬ 
range  the  details  of  the  intersectional  contest.  On  account  of 
climatic  conditions  on  the  coast,  a  post-season  game  can  be  played 
in  any  of  our  coast  cities.  The  reason  we  desire  such  games,  an¬ 
nually  if  possible,  may  be  a  selfish  one.  Because  we  are  so  far 
away  from  the  center  of  things,  athletically  speaking,  we  know 
that  our  only  hope  of  getting  on  the  athletic  map  is  to  play  rep¬ 
resentative  teams  from  the  east  in  these  intersectional  contests. 


REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

I.  Football  Rules  Committee. 

Partly  owing  to  war  conditions,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  for  any  modifications  in  the  rules 
governing  the  game  of  football,  there  have  been  no  meetings  of  the 
Rules  Committee  during  the  past  two  years.  During  no  two  years 
in  the  history  of  the  sport,  however,  have  anything  like  the  same 
number  of  men  been  actively  engaged  in  playing  the  game.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1918,  football  was  played  not  only  at  the  colleges 
but  at  practically  all  of  the  camps  and  cantonments.  The  season 
of  1919  demonstrated  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  game  as 
never  before,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  season  just  closed 
there  have  been  more  intercollegiate,  more  interschool,  more 
intramural  contests  throughout  the  country  than  have  ever  pre¬ 
viously  taken  place  in  one  season. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  last  two  seasons  have  provided 
the  football  rules  with  an  acid  test,  and  the  result  has  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  satisfactory.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  great  game  of 
American  football  was  at  the  point  of  being  abolished  at  many 
of  our  leading  institutions.  The  game  had  become  dangerous,  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  played  was  becoming  less  and  less  sports¬ 
manlike,  the  close  formation  and  the  style  of  play  all  tended  to 
invite  the  use  and  prevent  the  detection  of  unsportsmanlike  tactics 
and  unfair  methods.  Furthermore,  between  evenly  matched  teams 
it  was  likely  to  be  impossible  for  either  to  score,  and  as  between 
teams  of  institutions  of  varying  numerical  strength,  the  team 
which  represented  the  larger  institution  was  almost  certain  to 
win.  The  premium  was  increasingly  being  placed  upon  weight 
and  force,  and  decreasing!)-  upon  speed  and  skill. 

Your  committee  undertook  to  rescue  the  game  of  football  and 
to  restore  it  to  a  position  of  permanent  tenure  as  the  greatest  of 
college  sports,  by  a  gradual  modification  of  the  rules  which  would 
eventually  bring  about  a  more  open  game  and  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  eliminating  the  unfavorable  features  which  had  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  old  rules.  To  change  from  a  very  close  game 
to  an  open  game  and  at  the  same  time  to  eliminate  the  evils  and 
preserve  all  the  best  features  of  the  game  obviously  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  one  single  piece  of  legislation.  The  proposition 
was  a  complicated  one ;  it  was  necessary  that  progress  should  be 
gradual,  and  that  there  be  more  or  less  experimentation  in  actual 
practice.  This  experimentation  was  practically  concluded,  and 
the  changes  in  the  rules  completed,  in  the  year  1916. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  substantial  changes  in  the 
rules,  and  the  coaches  and  players  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  development  of  the  game  under 
standard  rules,  and  have  not  been  called  upon  to  spend  part  of 
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their  time  in  adapting  the  game  of  the  previous  season  to  changes 
in  the  rules  made  between  seasons. 

The  Rules  Committee  feels  that  all  of  the  present  evidence 
tends  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  process  of  changing  the  foot¬ 
ball  rules  has  now  been  completed,  that  an  open  game  has  now 
been  established,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished  by 
rules,  the  unnecessary  hazards  in  the  game  have  been  largely 
eliminated.  An  open  game  has  been  developed  which  puts  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  speed  and  skill,  has  to  a  large  extent  reduced  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  weight  and  force,  and  has  entirely  eliminated  mass  play. 
\\  e  now  have  a  game  in  which  the  smaller  institution  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  the  intercollegiate  football  arena  on  some  other 
•a>is  than  simply  as  a  practice  team  for  larger  institutions.  In 
other  words,  ihe  interest  and  the  possibilities  of  the  game  have 
been  diversified  and  very  materially  increased. 

I  lie  Rules  Committee,  I  believe,  is  practically  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  the  only  changes  that  are  likely  to  be  ncces'sarv 
m  the  rules  in  the  near  future  are  trilling  and  incidental  rather 
than  fundamental.  Under  these  circumstances,  your  committee 
hopes  that  the  members  of  the  Association  will  feel  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  objects  and  purposes  of  the  fundamental  changes  in  the  foot¬ 
ball  rules  have  been  accomplished,  that  further  fundamental 
changes  at  this  time  are  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Association  may  be  directed  toward  creating 
a  sentiment  against  all  tinkering  with  the  rules  and  against  the 

making  of  any  further  changes,  the  necessity  for  which  is  not 
clearly  apparent. 

E.  K.  Hall, 
Chairman. 

Because  of  lack  of  time,  the  reports  of  the  other  standing  com¬ 
mittees  were  deferred  until  the  evening  session. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was  voted 
to  hold  the  next  convention  in  Chicago,  in  December,  1920,  the 
exact  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

1  he  following  committee  was  appointed  on  extending  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Association:  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey,  College  of  the  Citv 
of  New  York;  Dr.  J.  E.  Baycroft,  Princeton  University;  Dr.  j. 
H.  AIcC  urdy,  International  \  .  M.  C.  A.  College  ;  Professor  J.  L. 
Griffith,  University  of  Illinois;  Professor  R.  II.  Motten,  Colorado 
t  ollege.  To  that  committee  was  referred  with  power  the  question 
of  organizing  a  survey  of  physical  education  departments  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States,  to  be  made  if  pos¬ 
sible  by  some  outside  agency,  such  as  one  of  the  existing  educa¬ 
tional  foundations,  or,  if  this  proves  impossible,  by  the  Associa- 


tion  itself,  which  hereby  agrees  to  provide  funds  for  the  purpose 
so  far  as  its  resources  permit. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

RESOLVED,  that  this  Association  recommends  that  its  N 
members  schedule  games  hereafter  with  those  institutions  only 
whose  eligibility  code  is  in  general  conformity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  advocated  by  this  Association,  such  as  the  freshman  f 
rule  (for  either  a  year  or  a  semester),  the  one-year  migratory 
rule,  the  limitation  in  years  of  athletic  participation,  and  the 
amateur  rule. 

REPORTS  OE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

I.  On  the  Federal  Taxes  upon  Admission  to  College  Games. 

Professor  Griffith  reported  the  changes  that  had  been  effected 
by  the  committee  in  the  revenue  laws  during  the  past  year,  and  ex¬ 
plained  how  members  of  the  Association  might  proceed  to  make 
a  claim  for  refund  of  taxes  already  paid.  By  a  show  of  hands,  r  j 
it  appeared  that  only  one  member  of  the  Association  was  now 
paying  taxes  on  admission  to  college  games,  whereas  a  year  ago 
such  taxes  were  being  collected,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  law.  from  a  large  number  of  institutions. 

Because  of  lack  of  time,  the  reports  of  other  special  com¬ 
mittees  were  deferred  until  the  evening  session. 

The  convention  took  a  recess  at  5  p.m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  8  p.m. 

REPORTS  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

II.  Central  Board  on  Football  Officials. 

It  is  in  the  mind  of  your  chairman  of  the  Central  Board  on 
Officials  to  discuss  very  frankly  the  situation  of  football  officiat¬ 
ing  in  the  hope  of  provoking  a  helpful  and  suggestive  discussion. 

The  Central  Board  was  created  in  1905  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  Rules  Committee  in  securing  the  proper  interpretation 
and  administration  of  the  football  rules,  then  much  revised. 
Gradually  its  field  of  usefulness  increased  to  include  organization 
of  machinery  for  the  selection  of  officials  throughout  the  Eastern 
District  and  assistance  in  other  sections,  preparation  of  accred¬ 
ited  lists,  service  in  the  adjustment  and  interpretation  of  doubtful  t 
points  in  official  interpretation,  and  in  general  to  act  as  the  clear¬ 
ing  house  on  official  matters.  Really  underlying  all  this  function 
was  its  purpose  of  promulgating  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and  sports¬ 
manship  in  collegiate  football. 
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Frankly,  to-day  your  chairman  feels  that  the  Board  is  some¬ 
what  failing  in  this  function,  and  for  these  reasons.  We  have 
seen  this  fall  an  almost  unprecedented  revival  of  football  spirit 
and  interest ;  the  attendance  and  financial  receipts  of  football 
have  been  surpassingly  large;  two  years  of  war  disorganization 
and  the  somewhat  hectic  reaction  of  this  revival  and  intense  ri¬ 
valry  in  reorganization  have  apparently  dulled  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  toward  official  and  appointment,  and  from  our  standpoint 
reflected  on  true  sportsmanship.  Its  evidence  is  an  ungraceful 
acceptance  of  defeat  and  failure  to  support  fair  and  impartial 
officiating.  This  attitude  would  seem  to  be  too  closely  linked  with 
the  professional  side  of  coaching.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  mis¬ 
understood;  never  has  the  Board  been  more  graciously  met  by 
graduate  managers;  never  has  there  been  a  higher  grade  of  work 
administered  by  football  officials;  yet  never  have  there  been  so 
frequent  efforts  to  displace  tried  and  true  officials  by  frenzied 
and  disappointed  professional  coaches.  And  we  note  another 
tendency :  while  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  high  class  officials 
whose  interest  is  only  that  of  college  sportsmanship,  the  merce¬ 
nary  element  is  increasing. 

It  seems  to  the  chairman  that  we  are  facing  shortly  two  alter¬ 
natives:  First,  to  let  the  Central  Board  evolve  into  a  simple  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  the  selecting  of  officials.  Its  present  budget  of 
$2,000  for  secretaries  and  stenographic  salaries,  stationery, 
printing,  telephone,  telegraph,  office  rent,  etc.,  is  little  compared 
with  the  amount  of  football  financial  receipts  to-day,  but  too 
much  for  simple  clerical  work.  Or,  second,  supported  by  re¬ 
sponsible  representatives  from  each  college  and  institution  in  this 
body,  let  it  raise  the  standard  of  officiating  and  increase  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  an  official  by  making  him  an  honored  guest  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  competing;  let  it  become  authoritative  enough  to  make 
neutral  appointments  and  adjust  disagreements ;  let  it  foster,  as 
intended,  real  football  sportsmanship,  and  that  only.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when  officials  will  care  to  referee  and  umpire  the 
culminating  games  of  the  season  simply  for  the  honor  there 
is  in  it. 

In  closing,  let  me  mention  that  the  active  work  has  been  carried 
on  (hiring  the  past  year  by  the  secretary.  Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor,  and 
also  call  your  attention  to  the  appended  data. 

Statistics  for  1919. 


1918  1919 

Number  of  college  letters  received  .  2.17  328 

Number  of  letters  written  to  colleges  . .  325  330 

Number  of  letters  received  from  officials  .  346  465 

Number  of  letters  written  to  officials .  200  475 

Additional  and  circular  correspondence  .  1200  1500 

Notification  and  appointment  cards  .  500  1450 

Number  telegrams  received  .  166  3% 

Number  telegrams  sent  . .% .  115  375 

Time  covered  by  Central  Board  work  .  8^  mos.  8  mos. 


Data  ou  Schedules. 


Number  of  colleges  regularly  using  service .  36 

Number  of  colleges  occasionally  playing  under 

Board  appointments  . .  28  29 

Schools  using  service  occasionally  . .  20  .  30 

Freshman  teams  using  service  occasionally . 

Western  teams  using  service  occasionally  .  2  3 

Southern  teams  using  service  occasionally  .  2 


Data  on  Appointments. 

Number  of  appointments  originally  requested  by 

colleges  and  sent  out  in  September .  565 

Number  of  final  college  appointments .  l'W  /4_ 

Number  of  final  freshman  appointments  .  0  16 

Number  of  final  school  appointments  .  24  7  s 

Number  of  service  appointments  .  48  2s 

Total  number  of  final  appointments .  270  858 

Number  of  different  officials  used  .  ...  176 

Maximum  number  of  appointments  for  one  official 


Data  on  Fees. 

Highest  fee  .  $75  $100 

Lowest  fee  . ;••  •.• .  ‘ 

Number  of  games  paying  highest  fee  .  1 


Grading  of  Fees. 

Larger  colleges:  4  . 

Minimum  . 

Maximum  .  50 

Smaller  colleges : 

Minimum  . £  3 

Maximum  .  23  3U 


.  Data  oh  Officials. 

Number  of  officials  on  Central  Board  list  .  281  447 

Number  on  service  list  . 

Number  of  applications  accepted  .  3-  3U 

Number  of  applications  rejected  .  21  « 

New  applications  not  acted  upon  .  2? 

Men  used  not  on  list  ... .  '  • 

Number  ou  western  list  .  1/6 

Number  on  Missouri  Valley  list  .  *”( 

Number  on  Ohio  list  . . 

Number  on  southern  list  .  34  44 

Number  on  colored  list  .  . .  ^ 

Number  on  southwestern  list  . . .  3t>  M) 

Number  on  southern  California  list  .  3-  •  - 

Total  number  on  all  lists .  *9uo  114- 


J.  A.  Babbitt. 

Chairman. 
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111.  Basket  Ball  Riles  Committee. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  rules  for  basket  ball  have  gradu¬ 
ally  become  stabilized.  Players,  coaches,  and  officials  all  over  the 
country  have  arrived  at  something  very  near  a  common  under¬ 
standing  on  the  spirit  and  essentials  of  the  game.  The  number  of 
criticisms  and  suggestions  submitted  in  answer  to  the  annual 
questionnaire  has  constantly  dwindled  from  year  to  year,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Rules  Committee  is  in  correspondence  with 
basket  ball  authorities  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country. 

1  his  very  desirable  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  two  main  factors: 
(1)  the  conferences  for  the  study  of  the  rules  held  annually  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  (2)  the  teamwork  among  the 
three  great  amateur  organizations  that  are  represented  in  the 
joint  committee. 

All  the  evidence  at  hand  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  game  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  and  that  its  popularity 
is  increasing  rapidly,  due  to  the  growing  realization  of  its  value 
and  usefulness  under  varying  conditions. 

Basket  ball  was,  next  to  baseball,  the  most  popular  of  the  or¬ 
ganized  team  games  played  in  the  army.  This  fact  is  in  itself 
prophetic  of  a  still  greater  growth  during  the  immediate  future, 
since  the  soldiers  will  practise  at  home  the  games  they  learned 
in  the  army. 

The  changes  made  in  the  rules  this  year  are  in  the  main  those 
that  clarify  and  restate  existing  rules  without  introducing  radi¬ 
cal  changes.  Those  that  have  been  made  are  self-explanatory. 

The  plan  which  has  been  in  practice  during  the  past  three  years 
of  organizing  the  Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee  into  two  sections 
is  good  in  principle,  but  has  not  worked  as  well  as  it  was  hoped 
that  it  might,  because  of  the  conditions  incident  to  the  war.  The 
first  section  is  the  Conference  Committee  of  four  men  who,  in 
addition  to  their  knowledge  of  the  game,  are  so  situated  as  to  he 
able  to  meet  similar  groups  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  A.  A.  U. 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  changes  in  the  rules  as  may  seem 
desirable.  The  second  section  is  the  Advisory  Committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  twelve  men  who  are  leaders  in  basket  ball  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country,  and  through  whom  it  was  hoped 
that  the  work  of  standardizing  the  administration  of  the  rules 
might  be  more  easily  and  quickly  accomplished.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  plan  of  organizing  the  representatives  on  the 
Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee  be  continued  for  further  trial. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  professional  leagues 
have  adopted  most  of  the  rules  which  have  been  promoted  by  the 
College  Committee  during  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  I  am  not 
sure  at  the  moment  whether  this  is  an  advantage  or  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  because  so  much  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  rules 
are  administered  and  the  game  is  played. 


An  unusual  number  of  conferences  have  been  held  this  year 
under  the  supervision  of  the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  These  conferences  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  raising  the  standards  of  the  game  and  in  keeping  the 
game  on  pretty  much  the  same  plane  all  over  the  country. 

The  interest  in  the  game  this  year  seems  to  be  even  greater 
than  usual,  and  the  prospects  for  a  successful  season  are  un¬ 
usually  bright. 

Joseph  E.  Raycroft, 

Chairman. 

IV.  Committee  ox  Track  Rules. 

The  Track  Rules  Committee  reports  that  1919  was  a  most 
successful  year  in  this  branch  of  sport,  and  the  committee  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  coming  year,  with  the  incentive  given  by  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games,  will  be  the  greatest  in  its  history. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  sport,  as  well  as  to  increase 
its  popularity,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  following 
suggestions  be  printed  with  the  rules : 

1.  That,  wherever  possible,  coaches  and  managers  increase  the 
field  of  starters  in  all  events,  and  limit  the  number  of  events  in 
which  any  one  man  competes. 

2.  That  contestants  be  reminded  repeatedly  that  staggering  and 
falling  on  the  track  in  distance  runs  is  bad  for  the  game,  and  that 
it  means  only  one  of  three  things — either  the  contestant  is  not  in 
condition,  it  is  a  “grand  stand  play.”  or  it  is  an  accident, — and 
the  latter  is  the  only  one  excusable. 

3.  That  the  games  committees  strive  to  conduct  their  meets  on 
a  time  schedule;  two  hours  for  dual  meets,  and  three  for  larger 
meets,  is  all  that  should  be  required. 

4.  That  coaches  and  trainers  aid  in  improving  the  sport  by 
having  their  men  ready,  in  clean,  neat -appearing  uniforms,  and 
by  observing  the  spirit  of  the  rules. 

5.  That,  wherever  possible,  a  meeting  of  officials  be  held  and 
given  instructions  regarding  their  duties. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that  the  Publication  Com¬ 
mittee  print  the  rules  as  revised  with  the  following  chapters: 

1.  Suggestions  for  improving  track  and  field  athletics,  and 
adding  to  their  popularity. 

2.  The  rules  as  revised. 

3.  Suggestions  for  conducting  meets. 

4.  Rules  for  cross-country  running. 

5.  Athletic  events,  physical  efficiency  tests,  and  group  games. 

6.  Records  of  various  conferences,  with  pictures  taken  in 
meets  of  organizations  in  this  Association. 

With  reference  to  the  rules,  the  committee  recommends  only 
such  changes  as  are  manifestly  needed  to  improve  the  sport  and 


standardize  records.  It  has  striven  at  all  times  to  work  for  uni¬ 
formity,  both  national  and  international, 

Frank  R.  Castleman, 

Chairman. 

\.  Committee  on  Association  Football. 

1  he  re|)ort  on  association  football  (soccer)  will  be  made 

tanuner  the  °f  repHcS  t0  a  questionnaire  sent  out,  con¬ 

taining  these  five  important  queries: 

niUCTh  SWCCer  has  been  Pla>ed  in  and  about  your  in¬ 
stitution  since  January  1,  1019? 

*;  ,i*  thc  l>,,l,lic  *»»''■"»*«  "f  the  game  higher  or  lower  lhan  a 
year  ago,  in  your  opinion  ? 

3\  Has  tilc  increase  or  decrease  been  specialized,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample.  among  college  boys,  schoolboys,  or  club  boys? 

locality?”  'V°U  Ilame  three  i,nPortant  soccer  authorities  in  your 
\Vhat  st>ccer  propaganda  would  vou  suggest  for  the  use 

of  the  National  Committee?  ' 

Forty-two  replies  were  received  to  the  questionnaire. 

•  !•’  ,  tc>.  fjie  amount  of  soccer  played  during  1919,  replies 
indicate  a  slight  increase  over  previous  years. 

2.  Public  opinion  holds  the  game  in  more  favor,  principally 

however,  among  the  schools.  1 

3.  Increase  has  been  in  order:  First,  among  clubs  and  outside 
teams:  second,  among  school  teams;  and  third,  among  colleges 

V  .  rom.  na",cs  submitted,  a  valuable  list  of  prominent  soccer 
authorities  has  been  obtained. 

a.  Suggestions  for  propaganda  include  publicity,  distribution 
ot  manuals,  coaches’  conferences,  and  the  public  press. 

In  closing,  we  present  the  opinion  of  many  that  soccer  should 
be  adopted  m  the  required  physical  work  curriculum  as  furnishing 
intensive  and  highly  coordinating  exercise  as  well  as  recreation. 

lu*  chairman  lias  not  been  insistent  on  obtaining  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  as  there  seemed  little  business  to  transact,  and 
the  college  world  has  been  engrossed  in  reestablishing  its  regular 
football  program  after  the  war  interruption.  If  the  effort  as 
suggested  previously,  of  the  national  bodv  to  introduce  and’ es¬ 
tablish  an  all-sports  program  throughout  the  colleges  be  success¬ 
ful.  soccer  will  have  a  more  important  field.  During  the  two 
years  absence  of  the  chairman  in  Europe,  Dr.  Orton  has  adminis¬ 
tered  the  detailed  work  of  the  Soccer  Committee,  issued  the  Rules 

Hook  to  schools  in  considerable  quantity,  and  acted  in  an  advisorv 
capacity. 

J.  A.  Babbitt, 
Chairman. 


VI.  Committee  on  Rules  for  Swimming  and  Water  Sports. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  in  December,  I!* Id,  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  appointed  its  first  rules  committee 
for  swimming  and  water  games.  While  there  was  a  struggling 
yet  growing  interest  in  the  intramural  and  intercollegiate  swim¬ 
ming  activities  at  that  time,  no  standard  conditions  of  competi¬ 
tion  prevailed.  About  the  only  swimming  rules  available  were 
those  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  I’nion,  which  code,  however,  was 
unsuited  to  collegiate  and  scholastic  needs  and,  furthermore,  the 
colleges  had  no  voice  in  its  formulation. 

To  remedy  this  situation  as  well  as  to  develop  swimming  in  \ 
its  larger  educational  aspects,  our  committee  was  appointed.  This 
appointment  marked  a  new  departure  for  the  Association,  since, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  > 
Association,  a  rules  committee  was  definitely  charged  to  devote 
its  attention  beyond  the  usual  competitive  field.  Besides  formu¬ 
lating  rules  for  swimming  and  water  games,  our  committee  was 
instructed  to  develop  the  larger  educational  aspects  of  swimming 
activities,  covering  such  work  as  the  best  methods  of  teaching  ) 
form  swimming,  graded  swimming,  diving,  and  water  games,  as 
well  as  methods  of  life-saving. 

In  December.  1.914,  our  committee  made  its  first  report,  sub¬ 
mitting  a  tentative  code  of  rules  for  swimming  and  water  polo 
which  had  been  formulated  after  conferences  with  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Association  and  the 
Western  Intercollegiate  Conference.  The  rules  in  this  suggested 
form  were  adopted  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  committee  instructed  to  continue  the  work  of  stand¬ 
ardization. 

In  December,  1915,  the  committee  was  able  to  report: 

1.  I  be  completion  of  a  standard  code  of  rules  for  competitive 
swimming,  water  polo,  and  water  basket  ball,  including  a  standard 
program  and  order  of  events. 

2.  With  a  few  minor  changes  these  rules  were  adopted  and 
used  as  the  official  standard  playing  rules  of  the  Eastern  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Swimming  Association.  Western  Intercollegiate  Con¬ 
ference,  Pacific  Coast  colleges,  and  the  New  England  colleges. 
Also  all  interscholastic  championship  meets  of  which  we  secured 
records,  and  many  dual  meets,  were  conducted  according  to  our 
rules. 

3.  The  first  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Guide  was  compiled 
and  published  containing,  besides  the  standard  rules  for  swim¬ 
ming.  water  polo,  and  water  basket  ball,  the  usual  reviews  of 
current  swimming  activities,  and  special  articles  on  educational 
aspects  of  swimming,  chief  of  which  were  “Rules  for  Form 
Swimming”  and  “A  Symposium  on  the  Crawl  Stroke.”  to  which 
a  number  of  the  leading  swimming  experts  of  thc  country  con¬ 
tributed. 
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In  1916  we  reported: 

Favorable  results  of  the  rules,  showing  practically  complete 
adoption  hy  all  colleges  and  schools  interested  in  swimming. 

Fui  ther  perlection  of  rules  as  a  result  of  replies  to  question¬ 
naires  which  our  committee  sent  out. 

A  study  of  the  swimming  and  life-saving  requirements  of  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

1  lie  formation  of  a  directory  of  swimming  and  water  sports  for 
schools  and  colleges. 

1  ublication  of  the  second  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Guide, 
special  educational  features  of  which  were  “A  Svmposium  on 
I  laining  for  Speed  Swimming  and  a  report  on  “Swimming  and 
Life-Saving  1  ests  of  the  Schools  and  Colleges.” 

In  December,  1917,  our  report  indicated: 

I  he  establishment  of  a  joint  rules  committee  relationship  with 
the  swimming  committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  adoption,  with  minor  modifications,  of  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  rules  for  swimming,  water  polo,  and  water  basket  ball  as 
the  common  standard  for  both  organizations. 

The  adoption  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rules  for  high  diving  and 
water  baseball. 

1  he  fui  ther  utilization  of  the  cooperation  of  swimming  experts 
by  the  appointment  of  subcommittees  on  records,  water  polo, 
water  basket  ball,  and  water  baseball. 

1  he  publication  of  a  new  and  enlarged  Swimming  Guide  as 
the  common  handbook  of  both  organizations. 

In  1918  we  reported: 

A  great  reduction  in  competitive  swimming  activities,  due  to 
financial  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  college  enrollment  arising 
from  the  war. 

Reports,  however,  from  the  various  districts  of  our  Association 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  showed  our  joint  rules  meeting  with  quite 
general  satisfaction. 

As  a  result,  no  general  committee  meeting  was  held  and  no 
changes  in  rules  were  effected. 

\\  it h  no  changes  in  the  rules  and  with  a  very  uncertain  out¬ 
look  for  college  swimming,  it  was  decided  unwise  to  issue  the 
Swimming  Guide  at  that  time.  It  was  voted,  however,  that  the 
records  and  material  which  had  been  assembled  should  be  pre¬ 
served  and  issued  when  the  publication  of  the  Guide  would  he 
resumed. 

Our  joint  relationship  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  clearly  broad¬ 
ened  our  sphere  of  usefulness  and  stimulated  our  work  in  many 
ways.  Furthermore,  this  relationship  should  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  organization  is  doing  a 
splendid  work  in  promoting  on  a  broad  scale  the  teaching  of  swim¬ 
ming  and  life-saving. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  three  swimming 
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committees  concerned  indicated  that  this  extension  of  our  joint 
committee  would  prove  helpful  to  each  of  ihe  three  organizations. 

The  year  1919  has  been  marked  by  renewed  activity  on  the 
part  of  our  committee.  On  March  28,  1919,  our  executive  com¬ 
mittee  met  with  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  which  meeting  we 
invited  to  membership  in  our  joint  association  the  swimming 
committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  This  invitation  was 
accepted.  The  results  of  this  meeting  may  he  summarized  as 
follows : 

Including  the  American  Red  Cross  in  membership  in  our  joint 
organization. 

Changing  the  name  of  this  enlarged  joint  organization  to  the 
American  Swimming  Association. 

Reorganization  of  our  subcommittes.  and  the  addition  of  a 
subcommittee  on  diving  and  another  on  life-saving. 

The  unanimous  adoption  of  the  Shafer  method  of  resuscita¬ 
tion  as  the  best  method  of  artificial  respiration. 

Decision  to  resume  the  publication  of  the  Swimming  Guide 
(our  chief  means  of  contact  with  all  who  are  directing  the  swim¬ 
ming  activities  of  the  country). 

For  some  time  our  joint  committee  had  felt  the  need  of  a  more 
distinctive  name  for  our  joint  association.  The  matter  was  fully 
discussed,  and  on  motion  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  change 
the  name  of  our  joint  organization  to  that  of  the  American  Swim¬ 
ming  Association. 

The  adoption  of  the  Shafer  method  of  resuscitation  as  the 
standard  method  of  artificial  respiration  was  unanimous.  It  was 
reported  that  every  year  about  twenty  thousand  people  of  the 
United  States  lose  their  lives  from  drowning,  gas  asphyxiation, 
electric  shock,  etc.,  many  of  which  cases  might  be  saved  were 
adequate  means  of  artificial  respiration  at  hand.  The  Shafer 
method  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  far  superior  to  all  other  me¬ 
chanical  or  artificial  methods  which  have  been  devised.  In  fact,  if 
properly  carried  on.  it  is  even  more  effective  than  habitual  natu¬ 
ral  breathing.  This  method  is  simple  of  operation,  is  easily 
learned  by  any  normal  youth  or  adult,  and  should  be  taught  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  methods.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Third  American  Commission  on  Resuscitation,  the  pulmotor,  the 
lungmotor,  and  like  mechanical  appliances,  are  as  yet  of  doubtful 
value,  and  their  use  should  he  restricted  to  laboratories  and  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  then  only  under  the  supervision  of  physicians. 

A  new  subcommittee  on  diving  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
projected  work  of  analyzing  the  various  possible  dives  in  fancy 
diving.  The  following  experts  were  appointed  to  serve  on  this 
committee:  R.  F.  Nelligan.  chairman:  B.  Deane  Brinck,  Frank  J. 
Brunner,  Albert  D.  Downs,  Frank  J.  Sullivan. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Sullivan  made  an  important  beginning  on 
this  work  in  an  article  on  “Instructions  to  Divers  and  Judges  of 
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I'ancv  Diving.”  This  noteworthy  article  has  since  been  adopted 
by  the  committee  as  an  important  supplement  to  the  rules,  'litis 
year  another  article  on  “How  to  Judge  Fancy  Diving”  bv  Dr. 
Matthew  C.  O’Brien  marks  another  step  in  the  standardization 
of  this  important  work. 

A  special  subcommittee  on  life-saving  was  also  appointed,  with 
W.  E.  Longfellow,  of  the  American  Red  t  ross.  as  chairman,  and 
with  (t.  B.  Affleck.  B.  Deane  Brinck,  Col.  Harry  S.  Hayward,  and 
F.  \Y.  Euchring  as  additional  members.  This  committee  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  study  of  the  various  life-saving  tests  of  this  and  other 
countries:  those  of  the  Royal  Life-Saving  Society,  the  American 
Red  C  ross,  the  V.  M.  C.  A.,  the  leading  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
United  States,  the  New  South  Wales  Surf  Bathing  Association, 
the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  English  and  American  Boy 
Scouts,  standards  for  New  York  City  employees,  and  various 
summer  camp  associations  are  already  under  consideration.  Out 
of  this  mass  of  data  it  is  hoped  that  the  committee  will  be  able  to 
organize  a  set  of  standard  graded  tests  suited  for  juniors,  seniors, 
and  experts. 

This  year  every  effort  was  put  forth  to  issue  the  Swimming 
Guide  again.  However,  after  months  of  uncertainty  due  to  the 
printers’  strike,  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Co.  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  publish  the  book. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Swimming  Association, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  swimming  and  life-saving 
activities  were  pursued  the  year  round,  and  in  war  time  as  well  as 
in  peace,  the  work  must  go  on.  and  the  publication  of  the  Guide 
he  resumed.  Arrangements  were  therefore  concluded  in  the  early 
part  of  December.  191!),  with  Thomas  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  publish  the  Guide  for  this  year.  Although  the  current 
swimming  season  was  well  under  way  when  negotiations  on  this 
subject  were  opened  with  our  new  publishers,  they  undertook  the 
work  with  the  greatest  energy  and  enthusiasm.  In  spite  of  the 
long  delay  and  late  beginning,  the  committee  is  glad  to  report  that 
the  publishers  fully  expect  to  he  able  to  have  the  Guide  on  the 
market  by  the  middle  of  January.  This  makes  the  book  appear 
on  the  market  about  two  weeks  later  than  usual,  a  delay  which  we 
tried  hard  to  avoid,  but  which  must  he  charged  to  the  printers’ 
strike  and  other  related  unsettled  conditions.  To  offset  this  dis¬ 
advantage.  the  editorial  committee  in  conjunction  with  Thomas 
E.  Wilson  &  Co.  are  developing  a  scheme  which  is  calculated  to 
result  in  a  more  rapid  and  more  complete  distribution  of  the 
completed  Guide. 

Reports  from  our  various  district  representatives  indicate  a 
rapid  return  to  normal  conditions,  with  every  prospect  for  a 
much  enlarged  participation  in  swimming  and  life-saving  activi¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds.  Quite  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  taking  up  swimming  for  the  first  time.  The  larger 
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college  swimming  organizations,  notably  the  Eastern  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  Swimming  Association,  the  Western  Intercollegiate  Confer-  ,/ 

ence,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  colleges,  all  report  a  much  increased  l| 

interest  in  competitive  swimming,  as  well  as  increased  growth  of 
membership.  Swimming  as  an  essential  part  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  is  also  advancing  steadily  in  schools,  colleges,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  y 

and  summer  camps.  The  time  is  already  at  hand  when  at  least 
a  minimum  requirement  in  swimming  and  life-saving,  with  the 
possible  inclusion  of  the  Shafer  method  of  resuscitation,  will  con¬ 
stitute  an  indispensable  part  of  a  complete  physical  education. 

The  above  review  of  the  six  years  during  which  your  com¬ 
mittee  on  swimming  and  water  games  has  been  in  existence 
shows  that  the  following  results  have  been  achieved : 

1.  The  standard  ru.es  which  were  formulated  have  been 
adopted  as  the  regular  standard  governing  competitive  swimming 
activities  in  colleges,  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  and  American  Red 
Cross  life-saving  corps.  Also,  our  rules  have  been  used  as  the 
standard  governing  swimming  activities  in  army  camps,  naval 

stations,  and  numerous  summer  camps.  1 

2.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Swimming  Guide  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  has  been  carried  on  in  form  swimming,  speed 
swimming,  life-saving,  diving,  and  water  games,  which  has  made 
itself  felt  towards  the  end  of  a  more  thorough  and  balanced  treat¬ 
ment  of  swimming  activities  in  the  physical  education  programs 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  summer  camps. 

3.  Through  the  formation  of  the  American  Swimming  Asso¬ 
ciation  we  have  extended  the  scope  of  our  field,  so  that  we  now 
have  established  contact  with  54  colleges,  102  schools,  more  than 
450  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s.  over  30  summer  camps,  and  numerous  branches 

of  the  American  Red  Cross  life-saving  corps.  I 

For  the  coming  year  your  committee  recommends :  I 

1.  Special  emphasis  on  the  work  of  completing  national,  stand¬ 
ard  graded  life-saving  tests. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  work  of  analyzing  the  various  pos¬ 
sible  dives  in  fancy  diving. 

3.  More  complete  standardization  of  the  conditions  governing 
the  establishment  of  records  in  speed  swimming. 

4.  The  inauguration  of  a  campaign  of  education  showing 
the  value  of  swimming  activities  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
complete  system  of  physical  education. 

F.  W.  Lueiiring,  | 

Chairman. 

VII.  Committee  on  Volley  Ball.  I 

The  committee  met  and  revised  the  rules,  with  the  cooperation  i 

of  three  men  who  had  had  wide  experience  with  the  game  in  dif-  1 

ferent  parts  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  developed  extensively.  | 
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book  will  contain  the  revised  rales m'l" “  SjIOrl  !ime-  The 
changes  in  the  rules  with  »»  V ’  an  an  exP^»ation  of  the 
colleges.  The  following  ' ?  comments  on  volley  ball  In  the 

Ball  for  Industrial  \V„H  r  ,n‘e„of  '  'e  chapter  headings:  Volley 
Volley  Ball  in  (>ee, twirl  r  f?r  Women  ?nd  Girls; 

Expeditionary  Forces-  Veil  lev  "Ita’ll  '■ "  (T  in  the  American 
Italy ;  Introduction  of  Vnll.Irt  n  ',ug"a>’;  Volley  Ball  in 

Ball' ni  32% 

••Vo'l'levCb-!l|his  Paragr“p1}  on  volle>'  bal1  I"  the  colleges. 

viduals  in’a  %£%£  ^  P,*>'d  a  of  ind'i! 

iXSt'T&S 

the  dear  spaces  rather  small.  The  grove  had  been  conskiered  as 
sacred  ground,  hut  on  account  of  the  rapid  growth  nf  »i, , 

tunon  an,l  the  limited  athletic  field  facilities,  the  trustees  had  to 
tn.ikt  the  concession  of  allowing  us  to  use  the  prove  for  athi  .»• 
purposes.  We  found  several  places  between  the  trees  where  we 
could  lay  out  volley  ball  and  basket  ball  courts.  I  do  not  think 

and  th^  °  t  lC-  s?.Pjloniores  h»d  ever  played  volley  ball  before 
and  they  were  indifferent  to  the  game  when  we  V  J 

it  to  them;  but  inside  of  two  weeks  they  developed  so  mucIHn- 

erest  that  they  actually  preferred  volley  ball  to  basket  ball  -md 

before  the  two  months'  outdoor  season  was  over,  we  had  a  Ce 

numlKr  of  students  very  enthusiastic  volley  ball  players  We  are 

PIay,n8  the  game  indoors,  and  if  we  could’ only  provide 

^  voluntarily*'  "  Sh°U'd  have  a  large  numl>er  of  *“*«*  playing 

I  certainly  hope  that  many  of  the  directors  here,  who  are  wees 
thng  with  the  problem  of  getting  up  a  varied  program  of  simple 


games  for  the  prescribed  work  of  physical  education,  will  give  the 
game  a  trial.  With  the  simple  rules  that  will  soon  be  made 
public,  and  with  all  the  explanations,  it  is  very  easy  to  introduce 
the  game,  even  if  the  directors  do  not  know  the  game  themselves 
— that  is,  have  never  seen  it  played. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  this  game  to  the  French 
soldiers.  We  introduced  both  basket  ball  and  volley  ball,  and  the 
latter  was  by  far  the  most  successful  with  the  French  soldier, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  learn 
to  play  it  in  one  or  two  sessions  so  as  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  a  good  all¬ 
round  game. 

G.  L.  Meylan, 

Chairman. 

VIII.  Committee  on  Puhlication. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  has  held  no  meeting  during  the 
past  year.  It  has,  however,  transacted  a  certain  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  correspondence,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  the  firm  of  Thomas  E.  W  ilson  &  Company 
is  authorized  to  publish  the  Swimming  ( iuide. 

This  action  was  taken  because  of  the  uncertainty  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  field  in  this  part  of  the  country,  clue  to  the  printers’  strike,  and 
the  consequent  inability  of  the  American  Sports  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  to  get  out  the  Guide.  This  was  regarded  as  a  serious  matter, 
inasmuch  as  the  Guide  was  not  published  last  year  because  of  war 
conditions,  and  because  of  the  greatly  increased  interest  in  swim¬ 
ming  activities  of  various  sorts  and  the  consequent  need  for  an 
official  publication  which  would  serve  to  direct  these  activities 
along  right  lines  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  raises  the  question  which  we  considered  somewhat  at 
length  at  the  meeting  held  in  Chicago  some  years  ago.  as  to  the 
advisability  of  finding  means  for  publishing  all  the  rules  formu¬ 
lated  by  committees  representing  this  organization  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  the  organization  itself.  This  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  time  has  come  when  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  to  this  question,  and  that  steps  should  he  taken,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  publish  under  our  own  name  a  Handbook  which  shall 
include  rules  of  all  the  games  that  are  used  in  intercollegiate  con¬ 
tests,  and  which  may  be  issued  in  the  form  of  separates  containing  / 
the  rules  of  each  game. 

If  this  suggestion  meets  with  your  approval,  it  is  recommended 
that  authority  he  given  to  your  Publication  Committee  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
the  publication  of  such  a  Handbook,  if  it  should  he  found  possible. 

If  tlie  organization  approves  of  the  general  plan  and  it  is  found 
possible,  authority  should  be  given  the  Executive  Committee  to 
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approve  of  the  publication  of  a  Handbook  of  Rules  by  the  Pub¬ 
lication  Committee. 

Joseph  E.  Raycroft, 

Chairman. 

REPORTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

II.  Committee  on  Extending  tiie  Influence  of  the 

Association. 

The  committee  met  in  January  to  lay  plans  for  the  work  of  the 
year.  One  of  the  members  was  not  able  to  be  here,  so  we  met 
with  Dean  Nicolson  and  Professor  Savage  of  the  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Service  Bureau.  It  was  decided  to  send  out  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  a  statement  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
this  Association  in  1918;  further,  to  send  out  a  resolution,  also 
passed  by  this  organization,  relative  to  encouraging  the  teaching 
and  training  of  physical  education  teachers  to  meet  the  demand 
created  by  the  increased  demand  of  physical  education  because  of 
the  lessons  of  the  war.  Those  things  seemed  to  be.  first  of  all, 
the  most  important  that  the  committee  could  do. 

In  the  second  place,  the  committee  agreed  with  the  principle 
stated  by  General  Bullard  this  morning  that  it  would  not  only 
have  to  make  plans,  but  should  try  to  carry  them  out.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  plan  for  physical  efficiency  tests,  to  try  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  along  the  lines  that  we  have  been  talking  about  the  last  two 
years,  was  proposed,  and  we  sent  out  the  physical  efficiency  stan¬ 
dard  and  test  that  most  of  you  received.  This  test  was,  for  the 
most  part,  very  successful.  A  good  many  institutions  had  their 
freshmen  take  part  in  the  test,  and  some  very  interesting  figures 
came  in  as  a  result.  The  greatest  value  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
tests  were  held  not  once  only,  but  that  a  great  many  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  plan  to  hold  them  again  this  year,  and  perhaps  the  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  The  result  of  the  test,  as  you  perhaps  remember,  was 
that  Amherst  College  had  the  highest  record,  Oberlin  second.  Wes¬ 
leyan,  Hamilton,  and  Williams  next.  These  were  the  highest  in¬ 
stitutions  that  sent  in  their  records  at  the  time  this  report  was 
published.  The  result  of  the  test  was  then  sent  out  bv  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  all  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  that  closed  the 
work  of  the  committee  for  the  spring  and  winter. 

The  committee  met  at  different  times  with  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Physical  Education  Service,  and  tried  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  great  work  that  they  were  doing  in  trying  to  promote 
physical  training  throughout  the  nation,  and  especially  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  encourage  legislation  that  physical  education  be  made 
compulsory  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  committee,  while  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  work 
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that  this  other  committee  was  doing  in  the  line  of  securing  federal 
legislation,  and  heartily  endorsed  all  that  that  committee  has  done  : 
and  I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  members  of  this  committee  when  1 
say  that  we  hope  that  the  other  committee  will  be  continued,  and 
that  all  our  members  will  be  sufficiently  interested  to  cooperate 
with  them  when  the  time  comes  to  lend  influence  wherever  possi¬ 
ble  towards  helping  them  in  the  great  work  they  are  endeavoring 
to  perform. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  was  not  able  to  do  all  the  work  it 
wanted  to  do  along  this  line,  and  it  planned  this  fall  to  try  to 
check  up,  and  see  how  much  progress  had  been  made  during  the 
year  along  the  lines  of  extending  general  physical  education.  A 
great  many  interesting  reports  were  received,  but  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  reports  from  all  the  members  of  the  Association.  The 
committee  for  next  year  will  find  that  a  very  interesting  and 
necessary  piece  of  work  to  do  early  in  its  regime.  I  believe  that 
if  we  had  the  sum  total  in  the  shape  of  figures  before  us  of  the 
increase  in  physical  education,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  we 
should  have  some  very  gratifying  results. 

The  committee  feels,  from  the  reports  that  have  been  made 
to-day,  that  one  of  the  first  things  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to 
state  the  aims  and  purposes  of  physical  education  in  the  colleges 
of  America.  The  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  of 
the  Colleges  of  America  has  undertaken  to  prepare  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  feel  that  one  of  the  first  things  that  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  should  do  is  to  see  that  that  statement  or  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  various  members  interested  in  this 
line  of  work. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  suggested  last  year  as  the  line  of  N 
work  for  the  committee  was  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
should  attempt  to  meet  with  the  faculty  representatives  of  the 
different  conferences  in  the  country,  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
to  those  men  who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting  last  year,  some 
of  the  ideals  of  this  Association.  I  may  say  that  it  was  not  found 
possible  to  do  this  work.  An  increased  committee  next  year, 
made  up  of  men  who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  presenting 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Association,  will  probably  be  able  to 
handle  this  important  problem  most  efficiently.  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  services  that  you  gentlemen  can  render. 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  others  doing 
the  same  work  as  we  should  not  be  able  to  get  the  value  of  the 
papers  and  discussion  that  are  heard  at  this  Association.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  thing  that  should  be  delegated  to  the  committee.  And 
as  this  work  goes  on.  perhaps  that  will  be  one  of  the  important 
things  that  will  come  out  of  the  work  of  this  committee  for  the 
extension  of  the  influence  of  the  association. 

J.  L.  Griffith, 

Chairman. 


III.  Boxing. 


I'he  introduction  of  boxing  into  the  colleges  is  a  double  prob¬ 
lem.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  problem  is  to  teach  a  large 
number  of  men  the  rudiments  of  boxing.  This  has  been  done  in 
various  ways  in  a  great  many  colleges  already,  and  can  very 
profitably  be  extended  to  others.  At  Pennsylvania  we  have  always 
taken  it  as  one  part  of  the  regular  class  work,  using  it  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  gymnastic  drill,  giving  the  men  the  various 
leads  and  guards  and  shifts,  and  then  hoping  that  their  interest, 
or  at  least  the  interest  of  some  of  them,  would  be  so  stimulated 
that  they  would  wish  to  graduate  into  the  individual  class,  where 
they  can  get  individual  instruction,  and  so  carry  on  their  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  art  of  boxing,  and  become  good  boxers.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  this  year  they  have  over  four  hundred  men 
who  are  taking  boxing  as  an  elective,  and  who  are  being 
taught  in  this  mass  way,  and  also  in  an  individual  way,  as  we  know 
it  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Naval  Academy  and  other  colleges. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  interest  in  boxing,  and 
possibly  the  one  thing  that  has  made  boxing  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  college  men  this  year,  has  been  the  impetus  given  by  the 
teaching  of  boxing  to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force. 

We  come  next  from  class  work  to  individual  work ;  that  is,  the 
individual  who  wants  to  box  for  the  sake  of  boxing  as  an  exer¬ 
cise.  As  soon  as  we  get  into  this  stage,  when  practically  every 
college  has  its  boxing  instructor,  we  at  once  come  up  against  the 
question  of  rules  of  competition.  Now,  those  of  us  who  have  the 
kind  of  taste  that  leads  us  to  frequent  the  professional  ringside 
have  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  average  pro¬ 
fessional  bout  is  conducted.  And  those  of  us  who  have  seen  con¬ 
tests  conducted  in  the  National  Sporting  Club  in  London  I  think- 
have  had  our  eyes  opened  to  the  way  in  which  boxing  can  best  be 
conducted.  And  with  that  picture,  and  with  the  picture  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Commission  on  Boxing, — these 
two  commissions  coming  together  and  formulating  what  might 
be  called  an  international  code  of  rules  for  boxing, — we  have  a 
splendid  start;  not  only  a  start,  hut  we  have  a  practical  basis 
for  rules  that  have  been  made  by  the  best  brains  of  England. 
France,  and  America. 

The  chief  modifications  that  have  been  thought  of,  or  that  have 
been  approved, — the  modifications  from  the  ordinary  boxing  as 
we  see  it  in  this  country, — have  been  practically  four: 

In  the  first  place,  the  speedy  and  inexorable  punishment  of  a 
man  who  fouls,  by  immediate  disqualification. 

Secondly,  the  making  of  clinching  as  a  means  of  defense  il¬ 
legal.  A  man  who  clinches  is  warned,  and  if  he  repeats  it  he  is 
disqualified.  This  produces  an  entirely  different  frame  of  mind 
in  tlie  boxer  at  once,  for  he  does  not  rush  into  a  clinch  and  hold, 


knowing  that  he  is  safe  from  punishment  at  that  time,  and  it 
changes  his  style  of  boxing.  It  makes  a  man  box  a  good  deal 
more  foot  to  toot,  and  depend  for  defense  on  countering,  slip¬ 
ping,  ducking,  and  not  on  clinching. 

Again,  rounds  have  been  shortened  to  two  minutes,  with  a  one 
minute  rest,  and  usually  a  three  round  bout  has  been  the  regula¬ 
tion.  with  an  extra  round  if  necessary. 

I  inally,  another,  and  very  important,  modification  has  been  the 
method  of  judging  and  of  awarding  decisions,  and  that  has  been 
by  two  judges  and  a  referee,  the  judges  making  separate  reports ; 
if  they  agree,  that  decides  the  bout;  if  they  disagree,  the  referee 
m.iv  give  the  deciding  vote,  or,  if  necessary,  order  an  extra  round. 

Intercollegiate  competition,  under  these  conditions,  ought  to 
have  a  new  lease  of  life.  \\  e  have  had,  at  various  times,  attempts 
to  revive  this  sport  in  an  intercollegiate  way,  and  only  last  year 
there  was  an  intercollegiate  competition  held  at  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  sure  that  Major  Pickering,  who  made  the  arrangements  and 
who  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  it,  will  be  glad  to  give  his 

experiences  on  that  night.  It  was  most  pleasant,  and  went  off  in 
the  best  of  spirit. 

1  he  dangers  that  we  have  to  look  for  in  intercollegiate  boxing 
are.  first  of  all,  the  dangers  of  the  handlers  of  the  men;  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  essential  for  us  to  insist  that  there  be  no  second 
in  the  ring,  upon  the  seconds  being  undergraduates  in  good  stand¬ 
ing.  no  professional  coach  nor  professional  fighter  to  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  bout,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  s  s 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  have  the  same  difficulty  in  boxing 
that  there  is  in  baseball,  and  that  is  that  the  highest  standards 
of  excellence  are  shown  by  professional  exponents  of  the  art. 

Some  time  during  his  brief  but  brilliant  career.  Stanley  Ketehell 
was  on  a  theatrical  circuit,  meeting  all  comers  for  a  certain  amount 
each  night.  On  one  occasion  he  hurt  his  hand  very  badly,  and 
had  to  meet  a  particularly  tough  opponent  the  following  night.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  company  with  which  he  traveled  and 
with  the  stage  hands  of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  stage  hands  saw 
nis  hand  swollen,  and  he  knew  the  kind  of  a  man  lie  had  to  meet  • 
so  before  he  went  on  he  said  to  him.  “Stan,  that’s  too  bad  about 
vour  hand.  ’  “Yes,  but  I  can’t  help  it.”  “That’s  a  bad  man  you’ve 
got  to  meet  to-night.”  “Yes,  I  suppose  so.”  “Well,”  he  says,  “if 
you  get  into  any  trouble,  you  just  back  him  against  the  back  drop 
here*  — an(1  he  reached  down  for  one  of  those  sand  bags  that 
they  use  to  weight  the  back  drop,— “and  I  will  attend  to  the  rest!” 

1  he  night  of  the  bout  Ketehell  did  get  into  trouble,  and  he 
Hacked  his  man  into  the  back  drop,  the  stage  hand  swung  his  trusty 
»>ag.  and  the  man  dropped.  After  he  was  brought  to.  with  some 
difficulty,  he  said,  “That  Ketehell  is  a  wonder  He  swung  right 


around  and  hit  me  on  the  back  of  the  head.”  That  may  have 
been  very  effective,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  boxing  that  we  wish 
to  introduce  into  intercollegiate  contests, 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Association  enlarge  the  committee, 
or  form  a  new  committee,  and  take  the  rules  that  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  International  Committee,  and  adopt  them  practically 
as  they  have  been  formulated,  with  such  minor  modifications  as 
may  be  necessary  for  our  competition, 

R.  Tait  McKenzie, 

Chairman. 

• 

Remarks  by  Major  Pickering:  In  order  to  give  the  delegates 
here  an  idea  of  how  we  conducted  the  tournament  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  I  would  say  that  after  conference  with 
our  opponents,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  we  found  that 
these  were  the  points  that  had  to  be  worked  out  for  a  bout  of 
this  sort. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  be  exceedingly  careful  about  the 
ring,  \\  e  found  that  it  was  better  to  have  two-inch  padding. 
N  ou  can  make  a  good  fast  ring  by  taking  gymnasium  mats  and 
covering  them  with  canvas,  pulled  very  tight  and  lashed  down 
tightly  on  the  sides.  You  must  also  be  very  careful  about  the 
ropes,  so  that  when  a  man  hits  the  ropes  there  is  no  danger  of  his 
going  through. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Mar  Department  uses  eight-ounce 
gloves  to  a  great  extent,  but  we  found  on  talking  to  men  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  who  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  as  I  myself  found 
from  my  experience  in  the  army,  that,  taking  it  all  in  all.  the 
ten-ounce  gloves  were  better.  I  talked  with  one  man  who  had 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  training  amateur  boxers,  who 
told  me  that  an  eight-ounce  glove  was  capable  of  being  manipu¬ 
lated  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  knuckles  through.  I  think 
that  was  all  we  had  to  consider  in  the  way  of  equipment. 

Mrc  found,  as  to  officials,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
very  best  referees  for  the  success  of  the  amateur  sport.  In  the 
army,  I  saw  thousands  of  bouts.  I  never  saw,  I  can  truthfully 
say,  any  man  who  was  uncontrollably  angry.  I  saw  them  box 
when  the  different  units  were  out  in  full  force  to  cheer  their 
representatives;  I  saw  them  box  when  the  feeling  was  very  high; 
but  1  never  saw  an  unfortunate  incident  in  any  boxing  bout  in  the 
army,  because  they  were  carefully  supervised  by  officers. 

We  selected  the  best  men  around  Philadelphia,  particularly  men 
who  had  officiated  at  bouts  in  the  Navy  Yard.  There  were  two 
judges,  and  if  their  decision  was  not  unanimous,  the  referee  de¬ 
cided,  or  ordered  one  extra  round.  The  bouts  consisted  of  three 
rounds,  two  minutes  each,  and  one  minute  intermission. 

As  a  result  of  the  expectation  of  some  intercollegiate  competi¬ 
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tion,  the  number  of  men  out  for  boxing  has  trebled  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  talking  to  the  athletic  directors  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  1  find  that  this  has  beep  their  experi¬ 
ence,  too.  The  same  is  true  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  at  the  Naval  Academy.  M  e  are  going  to  meet 
all  those  institutions  during  the  next  two  months. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  proper  safeguards,  and  the  further 
development  of  the  rules,  intercollegiate  boxing  will  become  as 
much  of  a  popular  sport  as  wrestling. 

I  may  add  that  we  used  six  weights.  The  M  ar  Department 
uses  the  same  weights,  with  the  exception  that  they  have  one  ad¬ 
ditional  class,  the  heavyweight.  M  e  used  the  following  weights : 
115,  125,  135,  145,  160,  and  heavyweight.  The  Mar  Department 
has  a  light  heavy  weight  (175),  and  heavyweight  (over  175). 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  who  are  going 
in  for  intercollegiate  boxing,  and  that  is  as  to  training  down  to 
make  weight.  That  is  very  generally  done,  and  it  is  something 
that  has  never  been  regulated.  I  think,  in  taking  up  intercolle¬ 
giate  boxing,  that  this  is  a  matter  to  which  great  attention  should 
be  given.  It  would  be  exceedingly  unfortunate  if  men  got  into 
the  habit  of  training  down.  I  have  discussed  the  subject  with 
experts  who  say  that  that  sort  of  thing,  which  a  college  boy 
might  do  for  a  day  or  so,  would  have  no  harmful  effects,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  in  my  mind  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing.  I  heard 
of  one  case  where  a  man  for  two  davs  before  a  bout  did  not  eat 
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anything  but  toast  and  tea  in  order  to  make  his  weight.  I  rather 
think  that  we  want  to  avoid  that  sort  of  thing  in  boxing. 

Dr.  McKenzie  and  I  were  both  very  much  interested  after 
having  attended  the  bouts  of  the  National  Sporting  Club  in  Lon¬ 
don.  I  was  there  on  the  night  of  the  final  bout  of  the  interallied 
contests,  when,  through  a  series  of  a  great  many  weekly  tourna¬ 
ments,  a  number  of  English,  Canadian.  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
and  American  soldiers  had  come  through  to  this  final  tournament ; 
and  consequently  the  place  was  packed  to  suffocation  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  soldiers,  of  all  these  different  countries.  Stationed  at 
four  different  points  in  the  club  were  four  very  dignified  look¬ 
ing  English  gentlemen,  who,  whenever  any  applause  would  start, 
would  simply  rap  for  order,  and  everybody  would  stop.  But  as 
soon  as  the  round  was  over,  everyone  would  applaud  as  much  as 
he  pleased. 

We  were  struck  by  this  fact,  and  realized  at  how  great  a  disad¬ 
vantage  a  visiting  team  was,  with  thousands  of  partisans  on  the 
other  side  cheering  their  opponents,  and  the  feeling  it  would  bring 
about  that  the  cheering  helped  to  bring  the  men  through.  So  we 
decided  in  our  meet  to  try  the  experiment  of  having  no  applause. 
Dr.  McKenzie  left  me  that  night,  so  that  I  had  to  get  up  alone 
before  this  crowd  of  boys,  who  were  accustomed  to  applauding, 
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and  explain  this  proposition  to  them.  Well,  they  were  pretty 
pod  for  the  first  thirty  or  fo.rty  seconds,  but  just  as  soon  as  the 
boxers  began  to  warm  up  a  bit,  they  started  to  clap,  and  I  had  to 
hold  up  my  hand;  then  they  would  laugh  and  stop  it.  After  a 
few  rounds,  we.got  along  very  well.  1  suppose  I  was  up  perhaps 
tour  or  five  times  that  evening,  but  the  comments  on  our  attitude 
were  very  favorable.  The  spectators  seemed  to  like  it.  They  saw 
that  they  could  enjoy  the  bouts  very  much  better  when  some  fel¬ 
low  next  to  them  was  not  yelling  in  their  ears. 

1  he  Association  voted  that  the  committee  be  enlarged  bv  the 
appointment  of  additional  members  by  the  Executive  Committee 

and  be  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  formulation  of  rules  for 
intercollegiate  boxing. 

I\.  Committee  on  Universal  Physical  Training. 

Just  a  year  ago,  in  association  with  Professor  Charles  W.  Sav¬ 
age.  of  Oberlin.  I  presented  to  this  organization  a  brief  communi¬ 
cation  introducing  a  series  of  four  resolutions,  one  of  which  in¬ 
volved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  put  these  resolutions 
into  operation.  J'he  resolutions  were  officially  approved  by  this 
Association,  and  a  committee  was  formed,  composed  of  Dean 
crank  \\  .  Xicolson.  Dean  J.  R.  Angell,  and  myself  as  chairman. 

I  propose  to  read  mv  last  year  s  communication  to  you  again. 

I  want  to  recall  to  you  vour  frame  of  mind  of  a  year  ago.  1  want 
you  to  remember  the  startling  discoveries,  the  vivid  judgments, 
and  the  serious  programs  that  dominated  your  thought  and  vour 
conduct  consequent  on  the  fearful  experience  of  the  Great  War 
that  had  then  hardly  ceased. 

My  communication  to  you  reads  as  follows: 

"The  disorganization  of  collegiate  and  intercollegiate  athletics  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  or  more  here  in  America  has  brought  to  this  As¬ 
sociation  an  opportunity,  an  obligation,  and  a  responsibility. 

W  e  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  for  these  many  years  with  an  improvement  of  college  athletics. 
\e  have  found  fault  very  profoundly  with  a  large  number  of  conditions 
that  have  grown  up  and  dominated  intercollegiate  sport  throughout  this 
country.  Strong  men  from  college  faculties,  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
have  pointed  out  the  need  for  change,  and  have  made  impressive  recom¬ 
mendations  which  would  lead  to  better,  finer,  cleaner  athletic  relations 
inside  and  outside  of  our  American  institutions. 

"There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  organization  when 
change  could  be  more  easily  accomplished  than  now.  There  has  never 
been  an  opportunity  for  reorganization  and  reconstruction  such  as  now 
presents  itself  in  the  many  colleges  represented  in  this  organization  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  face  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility  when  we 
survey  this  situation  as  individual  colleges,  and  as  a  society  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  whole  group.  If  we  resume  the  processes  that 
we  have  condemned  in  the  past,  we  of  this  Association,  and  the  colleges 
which  we  represent,  will  have  to  acknowledge  the  blame. 


“This  is  the  strongest  force  and  the  most  powerful  body  related  to 
athletics  in  America.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  united, 
vigorous,  and  determined  policy  on  the  part  of  this  body  will  build  up, 
on  the  wreck  of  conditions  that  have  been,  a  future  collegiate  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  approach  far  more  nearly  the  high  ideals  that  have  domi¬ 
nated  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

"The  athletic  and  recreational  history  of  this  great  war  should  be  a 
compelling  argument  supporting  us  in  a  determination  to  make  college 
athletics  in  the  future  operate  for  the  mass  of  students  and  not  for  the 
team,  operate  more  largely  for  sport  and  less  completely  for  victory, 
and  operate  very  much  more  largely  for  a  democracy  of  activity  than 
so  definitely  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

“There  are  now  many  forces  in  the  field  with  which  this  Association 
could  and  should  cooperate,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  special  interest 
that  brings  us  together  here  as  an  organization,  but  also  for  the  other  inti¬ 
mately  related  activities  of  physical  education.  In  my  judgment,  our  policy 
>  at  this  time  should  lead  us  to  take  a  national  part  for  the  establishment  of 
better  athletic  procedures,  and  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  greater, 
larger,  and  more  far-reaching  program  of  physical  education  to  affect 
our  boys  and  girls  in  their  scholastic  years,  as  well  as  our  students  in 
their  university  and  collegiate  experiences.  As  an  athletic  association  — . 
we  cannot  avoid  our  responsibility  for  the  health  values  of  athletics  as 
a  division  of  physical  education,  nor  can  we  escape  a  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  physical  education  in  all  of  its  divisions  in  the  years  that 
precede  college  life.  The  organizations,  societies,  associations,  and  the  \ 
public-spirited  individuals  who  have  been  concerned  during  the  depressing 
years  of  this  great  war  with  the  disturbing  evidences  on  every  hand  of 
our  neglect  of  physical  education  in  the  periods  of  childhood,  youth,  and 
young  maturity,  are  forces  with  which  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  should  join  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  great  and  common 
objective.  This  obligation  belongs  to  us  not  only  as  members  of  the  . 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  but  also  as  patriotic  American 
citizens  concerned  with  the  better  training  and  the  more  effective  con¬ 
ditioning  of  our  youth  for  the  exigencies  and  demands  of  maturity.  We 
know  that  the  right  sort  of  athletic  experience  goes  a  long  way  toward 
building  a  rugged  and  enduring  citizenship ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  there 
are  other  elements  in  this  training  which  belong  to  other  phases  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  which  must  not  be  neglected  if  we  are  to  produce  men  and 
women  which  this  country  needs  for  peace  problems  as  well  as  for  its 
war  problems. 

“Within  the  last  year  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  stimulated  the  organization  of  a  National  Committee  on  Physical 
Education.  This  committee  is  now  made  up  of  representatives  from  more  \/ 
than  fifty  national  organizations  concerned  with  the  conservation  of 
child  life,  and  with  the  consequent  production  of  a  vigorous  and  enduring 
citizenship.  We  are.  and  must  be.  a  part  of  that  committee. 

“The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  division  of  physical  education  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  this  national  committee  in  the  prosecution  of  a  state  and  national 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  securing  congressional  and  state  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  universal  physical  education.  The  success  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  depends  upon  a  mighty  piece  of  teamwork  involving  team  play  on 
the  part  of  each  and  every  organization  and  agency  in  this  country  that 
is  concerned  with  these  objectives.  In  my  judgment,  this  organization 
of  representatives  from  college  faculties  must  and  will  participate  ef¬ 
fectively  and  vigorously  in  this  big  movement. 

“Taking  these  various  dramatic  facts  into  consideration,  I  earnestly 
propose  that  it  be  therefore  resolved  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association : 
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"First:  That  a  forceful  letter,  and  such  subsequent  letters  as  may  be 
necessary,  be  sent  to  the  president  of  every  college  and  university,  and  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  every  college  and  university  in 
this  country,  calling  their  official,  responsible  attention  to  the  practical 
ideals  of  this  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  emphasizing  the 
relation  of  those  ideals  to  effective  citizenship,  and  urging  upon  those 
collegiate  and  university  officials  the  importance  of  rebuilding  their 
collegiate  and  intercollegiate  athletics  in  conformity  with  those  ideals. 

"Second:  That  this  Association  shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
influence  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  legislatures  of  our 
various  states  to  enact  laws  providing  for  the  effective  physical  education 
of  all  children  of  all  ages  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  public, 
institutional,  and  private,  a  physical  education  that  will  bring  these  .children 
instruction  in  hygiene,  regular  periodic  health  examinations,  and  a  train¬ 
ing  in  the  practice  of  health  habits,  with  a  full  educational  emphasis  upon 
play,  games,  recreation,  athletics,  and  physical  exercise,  and  shall  further 
make  every  possible  reasonable  effort  to  influence  communities  and  munici¬ 
palities  to  enact  laws  and  pass  ordinances  providing  for  community  and 
industrial  physical  training  and  recreative  activities  for  all  classes  and 
ages  of  society. 

“Third  :  That  this  Association  shall  make  persistent  effort  to  influence 
state  boards  of  education,  or  their  equivalent  bodies  in  all  the  states  of  the 
United  States,  to  make  it  their  effective  rule  that  on  or  after  June,  1922,  or 
some  other  reasonable  date,  no  applicant  may  receive  a  license  to  teach 
any  subject  in  any  school  who  does  not  first  present  convincing  evidence 
of  having  covered  in  creditable  manner  a  satisfactory  course  in  physical 
education  in  a  reputable  training  school  for  teachers. 

“Fourth  :  That  this  Association  hereby  directs  and  authorizes  its  presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  the  above  resolutions  into  active  and  effective  operation,  and 
to  cooperate  in  every  practical  and  substantial  way  with  the  National 
Committee  on  Physical  Education,  the  division  of  physical  education  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  and  any  other 
useful  agency  that  may  be  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
proper  and  sufficient  physical  education,  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day, 
so  that  they  may  to-morrow  constitute  a  nation  of  men  and  women  of 
normal  physical  growth,  normal  physical  development,  and  normal  func¬ 
tional  resource,  practising  wise  habits  of  health  conservation,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  greater  consequent  vitality,  larger  endurance,  longer  lives,  and 
more  complete  happiness — the  most  precious  assets  of  a  nation.” 

Pursuant  to  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  your  committee  ad¬ 
dressed  letters  to  the  president  of  every  college  and  university, 
and  to  the  secretary  of  every  hoard  of  trustees  in  every  college 
and  university  in  this  country,  calling  their  official  and  responsi¬ 
ble  attention  to  the  practical  ideals  of  this  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association.  These  letters  were  followed  by  other  let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  155  of  these  institutions,  constituting  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  Association. 

The  ideals  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  were 
carried  by  quotations  which  we  took  from  addresses  that  had 
been  made  from  year  to  year  before  this  body  by  its  more  promi¬ 
nent  members.  The  quoted  statement  that  brought  back  to  us  the 
largest  return  from  our  constituent  colleges  was  a  reprint  of  Dean 
Angell’s  “Brief  Confession  of  Faith  in  Matters  Athletic.” 

This  confession  of  faith  reads  as  follows: 
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“1.  I  believe  in  die  intelligent  control  of  the  life  of  the  body  that  it 
may  be  the  obedient  servant  oi  the  mind,  and,  in  particular,  I  believe  in 
physical  exercise  adequate  in  kind  and  amount  to  maintain  health,  de¬ 
velop  physical  and  mental  vigor,  prolong  life,  and  increase  happiness. 
Therefore, 

“2.  I  believe  in  the  development  of  wholesome  games  and  sports,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  are  conducted  out  of  doors. 

“3.  I  believe  such  sports  should  in  and  of  themselves  give  real  joy  and 
recreation,  and  they  should  depend  as  little  as  possible  upon  extrinsic 
motives,  such  as  social  prestige,  newspaper  notoriety,  and  the  like. 

“4.  I  believe  that  these  sports  should  be  of  a  kind  to  develop  both  moral 
and  physical  courage  and  self-control,  teach  generous  subordination  of 
the  individual,  and  train  leadership  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  group.  I  believe  that  the  motive  of  keen,  honorable  competition  and 
rivalry  properly  controlled  is  one  of  the  finest  weapons  in  the  moral  ar¬ 
senal. 

"5.  I  believe  that  every  man  in  a  college  group  physically  able  to  do 
so  should  be  a  participant  in  one  or  more  of  the  college  sports,  and  that  he 
should  chiefly  follow  those  from  which  he  gets  real  fun.  I  believe  that 
not  a  few  of  these  men  will  need  special  corrective  exercises  for  specific 
physical  defects,  but  this  is  a  minor  problem. 

“6.  I  believe  that  the  chief  aim  of  college  athletics  should  be  the 
physical  and  moral  improvement  of  the  entire  group,  and  especially  of 
the  less  robust,  rather  than  the  production  of  a  few  highly  trained  semi¬ 
professionals. 

“7.  1  believe  that  the  habits  of  exercise  and  recreation  cultivated  in 

college  should  be  explicitly  taught  with  a  view  to  continuation  in  after  life. 
To  this  end,  a  measure  of  intelligent  familiarity  should  be  especially  en¬ 
couraged  with  such  sports  and  games  as  can  be  pursued  through  middle 
age  and  beyond.  If  a  fair  degree  of  skill  be  not  obtained  in  youth,  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  secure  it  later,  and  its  absence  frequently  serves  to 
discourage  learning. 

“8.  I  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  excessive  exercise  and  muscular 
development,  not  only  in  the  familiar  form  of  overstrained  heart,  but 
also  in  a  general  hypertrophy  of  muscular  tissue  which,  for  men  subse¬ 
quently  compelled  to  live  a  highly  sedentary  life,  may  be  an  asset  of  wholly 
doubtful  value.  Robustness,  resistance,  viability,  rather  than  great  mus¬ 
cular  power,  should  be  the  general  aim. 

“9.  1  believe  amateurism  is  an  absolute  essential  to  wholesome  college 

games  and  that  it  means  high-minded  love  of  gentlemanly  sport  for  its 
own  sake. 

"10.  1  believe  professionalism  consists  of  a  spirit,  a  point  of  view:  that 

it  is  decidedly  frequent  among  nominal  amateurs:  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  defined  solely  in  terms  of  money  value  set  on  athletic  sendees, 
although  this  is  perhaps  its  commonest  sign.  Men  who  play  for  motives 
other  than  the  love  of  the  game,  men  to  whom  victory,  however  won,  is 
the  controlling  end,  are  men  already  on  the  road  to  professionalism,  men 
who  have  in  some  measure  sacrificed  their  amateurism. 

“11.  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the  professional  training  of  athletic 
teams,  particularly  in  football,  has  been  grossly  objectionable  in  over¬ 
working  boys  whose  primary  obligation  is  to  the  aca'demic  aims  of  the 
college.  The  result  has  often  been  that  the  boy  has  done  neither  job 
well — has  been  too  exhausted  to  study,  and  too  much  disturbed  at  his  class 
deficiencies  to  put  his  whole  spirit  into  the  games. 

“12.  1  believe  that  any  system  which  by  its  very  nature  encourages 

proselyting  among  boy  athletes  in  secondary  schools  is  pernicious.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent  such  practices  as  long  as  the  old 
ideals  endure.  As  long  as  the  colleges  need  the  fees  of  students,  perhaps 
proselyting  of  some  sort  is  inevitable.  Certainly  the  line  between  legiti- 
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mate  advertising  and  illegitimate  proselyting  is  hard  to  follow  in  the 
moral  twilight  of  college  financial  depression. 

“13.  As  part  of  a  system,  however  excellent  certain  individual  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  caste,  1  believe  the  high-priced  temporary  coach  is  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  development  of  a  permanently  high  tone  in  the  athletic  affairs 
of  a  college.  Although  the  reasons  for  this  are  too  numerous  to  detail, 
in  general  they  derive  from  the  inevitably  selfish  interest  of  the  coach  in 
a  winning  team,  and  from  his  relatively  ephemeral  interest  in  the  good 
repute  of  the  college. 

"14.  Negatively:  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  college  to  furnish  the  general  public  with  substitutes  for  the  circus,  the 
prize  fight,  and  the  gladiatorial  combat. 

"15.  Despite  the  popular  conviction  to  the  contrary,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  convincing  statistics  to  prove  the  supposed  advertising 
value  of  successful  athletic  teams.  Certainly  many  of  the  institutions 
which  have  grown  most  rapidly  have  not  had  successful  teams,  and,  con¬ 
versely,  not  a  few  which  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  athletic  world  have 
grown  slowly  or  not  at  all. 

“16.  I  do  iiot  believe  the  possible  benefit  gained  by  a  few  men  trained 
for  spectacular  contests  is  an  adequate  offset  for  the  time  and  money  in¬ 
vested,  the  distortion  of  social  and  educational  values,  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  college,  and  the  unequivocal  loss  to  the  mass  of  the  undergraduates 
arising  from  the  concentration  of  interest  in  the  athletic  exploitation 

of  a  favored  few.  ... 

“17.  I  do  not  believe  in  segregating  men  at  a  training  table  or  in  train¬ 
ing  quarters.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  winning  teams,  and  it  also  testifies  to  an  inevitable  distortion  of 
values  both  for  the  men  segregated  and  for  the  college  community  which 
countenances  the  practice.” 

This  confession  of  faith  was  mailed  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  colleges,  in  company  with  a  personal  letter  addressed  in  each 
case  to  the  president  of  the  college.  Seventy-nine  of  our  presi¬ 
dents  wrote  back  expressing  their  hearty  endorsement  of  Dean 
Angell’s  Confession  of  Faith.  The  presidents  of  four  colleges 
endorsed  the  Confession  in  large  part  but  not  wholly. 

Your  committee  also  mailed  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
colleges  in  this  Association  copies  of  “Athletics  for  Everybody 
and  Everybody  for  Athletics,”  by  President  K.  C.  M.  Sills,  of 
Rowdoitt  College.  Particular  attention  was  called  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  President  Sills,  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  coaching  be  done  by  men  who  have  a  permanent 
connection  with  the  institution. 

2.  That  money  paid  for  coaching  and  athletic  training  be  a 
part  of  the  budget  of  each  institution. 

The  replies  of  college  presidents  to  this  communication  were 
most  encouraging.  Forty-seven  announced  that  they  had  these 
rules  already  in  effect  or  had  made  preparation  to  put  them 
into  effect. 

Seventy-two  presidents  made  no  reply  to  any  one  of  the  several 
communications  addressed  to  them  bv  your  committee. 

In  further  pursuance  with  the  resolutions  governing  its  activi¬ 
ties,  your  committee  gave  the  Field  Service  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  all  the  cooperation  it  could  in 


its  campaign  for  state  and  national  legislation  for  universal  phys¬ 
ical  education.  A  model  state  law  on  physical  education  was 
drafted,  and  letters  were  written  to  the  chief  educational  officers 
of  every  state  in  the  Union  supporting  this  campaign. 

Between  the  years  1!)1<»  and  11)18,  inclusive,  compulsory  phys¬ 
ical  education  laws  were  enacted  in  eight  of  our  states:  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island.  Illinois,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  and  California.  During  the  year  that  has  just  passed, 
six  other  states  enacted  physical  education  laws :  Washington, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Maine.  Michigan,  and  Indiana.  These  laws  are 
in  most  part  incomplete  and  not  wholly  satisfactory.  They  are, 
however,  beginnings,  and  they  represent  a  tremendous  advance 
covered  in  a  period  of  four  years.  A  movement  that  reaches  21) 
per  cent  of  our  states  in  four  years  is  an  evidence  of  real  progress. 
The  work  of  this  last  year,  considering  all  the  obstacles  that  stood 
in  the  way,  is  remarkable.  Mr.  E.  Dana  Caulkins,  of  the  National 
Physical  Education  Service,  deserves  great  credit  for  this  ac¬ 
complishment.  A  more  complete  report  on  these  activities  may 
be  secured  through  Mr.  Caulkins,  Room  30!),  Homer  Building, 
Thirteenth  and  F  Streets,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Your  committee  has  cooperated  further  with  a  committee  on 
national  legislation,  appointed  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Physical  Education.  This  committee  on  legislation  is  formulating 
a  bill  for  presentation  to  Congress  which  is  concerned  with  secur¬ 
ing  federal  assistance  to  the  states  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
employment  of  teachers,  and  the  development  and  operation  of 
programs  of  physical  education. 

Finally,  your  committee  has  been  intimately  related,  through 
its  chairman,  with  the  work  of  the  United  States  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Social  Hygiene  Board.  One  of  the  federal  appropriations 
charged  to  this  board  is  concerned  with  establishing  or  enlarging 
departments  of  hygiene  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universi¬ 
ties,  “the  curriculum  of  which  shall  include  courses  and  confer¬ 
ences  in  informational  hygiene,  and  courses,  conferences,  and 
training  in  the  application  of  hygiene,  emphasizing  with  appro¬ 
priate  and  due  proportion,  and  with  proper  tact  and  persistency, 
the  serious  importance  of  venereal  diseases,  their  causes,  carriers, 
and  prevention,  and  emphasizing  at  the  same  time  the  other  im¬ 
portant  facts  and  applications  of  general  hygiene,  individual  hy¬ 
giene,  group  hygiene,  and  inter-group  hygiene.” 

The  departmental  organization  proposed  by  this  board  includes 
courses  in  general  hygiene,  individual  hygiene,  group  hygiene,  and 
inter-group  hygiene,  the  principles  of  physical  training,  health 
examinations,  health  conferences  and  consultation,  physical  train¬ 
ing.  including  gymnastics,  exercises,  recreational  games,  athletics, 
and  competitive  sports. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
and  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board 


have  common  objectives,  and  that  the  physical  training,  recrea¬ 
tion,  athletics,  and  informational  programs  of  the  two  are  the 
same.  The  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  is  concerned 
with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  hygienic  information,  education, 
and  training  that  will  lead  to  the  prevention  of  gonorrhea,  syphilis, 
and  chancroid.  There  is  not  a  member  of  this  great  Association 
who  is  not  in  hearty  accord  with  this  objective,  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  conservation  of  na¬ 
tional  vigor.  .  „ 

During  the  last  seven  months  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hy¬ 
giene  Board  has  assisted  thirty-one  normal  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  in  the  establishing  or  enlarging  of  departments  of 
hygiene  in  accordance  with  this  program.  Over  $200,000  has 
been  paid  out  in  support  of  this  work.  Over  20.000  young  men 
and  young  women  are  receiving  as  a  result  better  physical  edu¬ 
cation.  better  health  training,  and  better  preparation  for  a  clean, 
enduring,  vigorous  maturity  because  of  this  federal  program. 

In  summary.  1  report  that  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  one  year 

&First.  Your  committee  has  placed  the  ideals  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  before  every  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  president  in  the  United  States,  calling  their  official,  re¬ 
sponsible  attention  to  the  practical  ideals  of  this  Association, 
emphasizing  the  relation  of  these  ideals  to  effective  citizenship, 
and  urging  upon  these  officials  the  importance  of  rebuilding  their 
collegiate  and  intercollegiate  athletics  in  conformity  with  these 
ideals.  Your  committee  has  accomplished  this  bv  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  president  of  every  college  and  university,  and  the 
secretary  of  every  board  of  trustees  in  every  college  and  uni- 

versity  in  the  country.  ✓  .  .  a 

Second.  Your  committee  has  made  persistent  ettort  to  influ¬ 
ence  state  boards  of  education  or  their  equivalent  bodies  in  all  the 
states  to  make  it  their  effective  rule  that  on  or  after  June  102 v, 
or  some  other  reasonable  date,  no  applicant  may  receive  a  license 
to  teach  any  subject  in  any  school  who  docs  not  first  present  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  having  covered  in  a  creditable  manner  a  sat- 
isfactorv  course  in  physical  education  in  a  reputable  training 
school  for  teachers.  Your  committee  has  accomplished  this  by 
communicating  on  this  subject  with  every  chief  educational  officer 

in  the  United  States./  ,  . 

Third.  '  Your  committee  °uias  cooperated  with  the  National 

Committee  on  Physical  Education,  the  Division  of  National  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  Service  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  and  other  useful  national  agencies  in  the  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  proper  and  sufficient  physical  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  bovs  and  girls  of  to-day.  Your  committee  has  ac¬ 
complished  this  by  making  available  to  the  field  service  of  the 
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Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  a  model  state 
law  on  physical  education,  by  writing  to  the  chief  educational  of¬ 
ficer  of  every  state  in  the  Union,  supporting  the  campaign  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  for  state 
and  national  legislation  for  universal  physical  education,  and  by 
cooperating  with  the  National  Committee  on  Physical  I '.ducat  ion 
in  formulating  a  bill  for  presentation  to  Congress  providing  for 
federal  aid  to  states  in  the  training  and  employing  of  teachers, 
and  in  the  development  and  operation  of  programs  of  physical 
education.  . 

Fourth.  Your  committee  bnade  every  reasonable  effort  to  in-  / 
fluence  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states  to  enact 
laws  providing  for  the  effective  physical  education  of  all  children 
of  all  ages  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Your  committee 
has  accomplished  this  by  means  outlined  in  paragraph  three,  and 
also  by  means  of  the  intimate  relation  maintained  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  through  its  chairman  with  the  work  and  activities  of  the 
United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  and  the 
consequent  establishing  or  enlarging  by  means  of  federal  appro¬ 
priations  of  departments  of  hygiene  in  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities. 


Recommendations. 

A  year  ago  we  were  cheering  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
the  worst  crisis  the  world  had  ever  seen  was  passed,  and  we 
gloried  in  the  way  we  had  come  together  as  a  nation  to  back  up 
and  defend  the  great  ideals  of  our  civilization,  the  continuity 
of  our  national  institutions,  and  the  security  of  our  homes. 

W  ith  the  armistice  signed,  we  laid  about  us  to  reconstruct  our 
peace  time  programs,  to  build  again  and  build  better  the  educa¬ 
tional.  economic,  and  social  structures  that  had  been  twisted  and 
torn  by  the  war  that  had  been  fought  for  their  preservation. 

This  Association  that  is  so  intimately  concerned  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  and  conservation  of  a  sound  physical  basis  for  a  high 
quality  and  enduring  American  manhood,  laid  plans  for  the 
restoration  and  the  emphasis  of  its  program.  A  year  has  passed, 
and  the  work  of  restoration  and  readjustment  is  hardly  under 
way.  New  situations  have  arisen  in  our  midst  that  carry  dark 
possibilities.  Pessimism  comes  all  too  easily.  With  high  prices,  a 
cheap  dollar,  and  low  salaries,  with  excess  profits  and  high  wages, 
with  capital  and  labor  and  radicalism  organized  and  struggling 
for  supremacy,  and  with  the  consumer  unorganized  and  paying 
the  bills,  we  face  greater  responsibilities  and  larger  obligations 
now  than  ever  before,  those  of  actual  war  not  excepted. 

<  )ur  post-war  reconstruction  has  only  begun.  This  great  Asso¬ 
ciation.  made  up  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  educational  institutions  in  America,  must  now.  more  than  ever. 


stand  for  the  development  and  training  of  those  physical  and 
mental  qualities  that  make  for  safe  and  vigorous  citizenship. 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  are  now  more  clearly  national 
than  ever  before.  Illiteracy  is  no  longer  a  local  liability.  Physical 
defect,  health  deficiency,  and  character  defect  are  flaws  in  the 
national  vigor ;  they  are  weak  points  in  the  national  defense ; 
they  are  not  provincial.  We  have  learned — and  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  after-war  period  drive  the  lesson  home — that  char¬ 
acter,  loyalty,  vigor,  and  health,  the  ideals  of  this  Association,  are 
national  assets  essential  to  the  permanency  of  our  American  in¬ 
stitutions. 

1  therefore  recommend  that  the  work  of  this  committee  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  such  revision  in  personnel  as  may  seem  wise,  and  that 
the  new  committee  be  charged  once  more  with  the  important 
duties  specified  in  the  resolutions  adopted  here  a  year  ago — to 
carry  the  ideals  of  this  Association  to  the  educational  institutions 
of  America,  and  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  all  agencies  ac¬ 
tively  concerned  with  influencing  state  and  national  legislation 
that  will  develop  and  conserve  character,  vigor,  and  health  in  the 
youth  of  the  land. 

T.  A.  Storey, 
Chairman. 

|  This  report,  together  with  extracts  from  letters  from  college 
presidents  and  others  received  in  reply  to  communications  from 
the  committee,  and  a  suggested  Model  State  and  National  I. aw 
for  Physical  Training,  is  reprinted  as  a  special  circular,  copies 
of  which  may  be  obtained  on  request  to  the  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.] 

The  Association  voted  that  the  committee  on  this  subject,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey,  Dean  F.  W.  Nicolson.  and  Dean  J.  R. 
Angell,  be  continued  for  the  next  year,  and  that  they  feel  assured 
of  the  approval  of  the  Association  in  the  work  which  they  are 
carrying  on. 

The  Association  then  listened  to  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
spiring  address  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott,  of  Cleveland,  (  )hio.  1  his 
address  will  be  found  on  page  86. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BUSINESS. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  of  Oberlin  College,  tendered  to  the 
Association  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  National  Physical 
Education  Service,  Mr.  F.  Dana  Caulkins,  Manager,  30!>  Ilomer 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C..  for  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Storey’s 
committee  and  also  of  the  committee  on  which  Dr.  McC  urdv. 
Major  Griffith,  and  Dean  Nicolson  served.  He  also  expressed 


the  hope  that  these  committees  would  be  continued,  and  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  assist  the  National  Physical  Education  Ser¬ 
vice  as  in  last  year.  He  made  an  appeal  to  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  individuals  to  send  in  reading  matter  and  photographs 
relating  to  physical  education  activities  which  Mr.  Caulkins  could 
have  his  publicity  men  use  in  his  campaign.  He  also  urged  the 
members  as  individuals  to  bring  every  possible  influence  to  bear 
upon  their  congressmen  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Bill  for 

Physical  Education  which  will  soon  be  introduced  in  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

I.  Physical  Efficiency. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  notes  with  deep  concern  the  rejection  of  35 
per  cent  of  the  Americans  called  to  arms.  This  As¬ 
sociation  urges  that  increased  emphasis  be  placed  upon 
health  and  physical  efficiency  for  all  college  students. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  urges  the  organization  of  adequate  required 
courses  of  health  instruction  and  physical  education 
for  all  students  in  college. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  urge  each  college  to 
adopt  physical  efficiency  tests  for  all  students,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  freshman  year. 

II.  Professional  Football. 

Resolved,  To  recommend  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  pass  a  rule  that  the  players  who  participate  in  professional 
football  games,  either  during  their  college  course  or  after 
leaving  college,  thereby  forfeit  their  athletic  letters. 

III.  Reaffirmation  of  Previous  Votes. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  reaffirms  its  previous  reso¬ 
lution.  that  seasonal  coaches,  scouting  (except  at  public  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests),  training  tables,  organized  training  or 
coaching  in  the  summer  vacation,  and  post-season  games  are 
menaces  to  the  spirit  of  amateur  college  athletics,  and  are  con¬ 
trary  to  the  aims  of  this  Association. 

Voted  to  refer  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power  the 
question  of  arranging  for  a  national  intercollegiate  track  meet 
this  spring,  in  connection  with  the  Olympic  try-outs. 

\  oted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  he  extended  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott  for  their  addresses, 
and  to  tlie  Hotel  Astor  for  courtesies  extended. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEES. 

On  nomination  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittees  for  the  several  sports  were  appointed,  as  follows : 

Association  Football  Rules  Committee. 

J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College;  P.  S.  Page,  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy,  Andover;  G.  W.  Orton,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  C.  L. 
Brewer,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Advisory  Committee :  W.  F.  Garcelon,  Harvard  University ; 
T.  A.  Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  R.  T.  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  D.  II.  Henry,  Clcmson  Agricul¬ 
tural  College;  T.  F.  Moran,  Purdue  University;  FI.  J.  Huff, 
Grinnell  College;  P.  II.  Arhuckle,  Rice  Institute;  R.  H.  Motten, 
Colorado  College ;  C.  V.  Dvment,  University  of  Washington. 

Basket  Ball  Rules  Committee. 

J.  E.  Raycroft.  Princeton  University;  W.  E.  Meainvell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri;  Ralph  Morgan,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
L.  W.  St.  John,  Ohio  State  University. 

Advisory  Committee:  Oswald  Tower,  Phillips  Academy,  An¬ 
dover;  Lory  Prentiss,  Lawrenceville  School;  H.  J.  Sturdy,  St. 
John’s  College;  James  M.  Hill,  Central  High  School  of  Phila¬ 
delphia;  L.  J.  Cooke,  University  of  Minnesota;  L.  T.  Bellmont, 
University  of  Texas;  C.  L.  Parsons,  Colorado  College;  J.  F. 
Bolder,  Washington  State  College. 

Football  Rules  Committee. 

E.  K.  Hall,  Dartmouth  College;  F.  W.  Moore,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  Walter  Camp,  Yale  University;  Parke  II.  Davis,  Prince¬ 
ton  University ;  Carl  Williams,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  A.  H. 
Sharpe,  Cornell  University;  Paul  J.  Dashiel.  U.  S.  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy;  A.  A.  Stagg,  University  of  Chicago;  H.  L.  Williams,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota;  J.  A.  Babbitt,  Haverford  College;  Captain 
Geoffrey  Keyes.  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  C.  W.  Savage.  Oberlin 
College;  S.  C.  Williams,  Iowa  State  College;  W.  A.  Lambeth, 
University  of  Virginia. 

Swimming  Rules  Committee. 

F.  W.  Luehring,  Princeton  University :  D.  B.  Reed,  l  niversity 
of  Chicago;  R.  F.  Nelligan,  Amherst  College;  C.  D.  Trubenbach, 
Columbia  University. 

Advisory  Committee;  II.  A.  Farr,  Yale  University;  G.  H. 
Daley,  Union  University;  II.  H.  Lanigan,  University  of  Virginia; 


University  of  Tennessee ;  VV.  R.  Morrison,  Uni- 
College”  pCl,.1?in"*“  ;  f •  G-  Clevenger,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
ver'lfyCf  Callfo^a1'  I,,St'tUte:  W-  *■  Christie,  Uni- 

Track  Rules  Committee. 

State VlnK-er^iK,’ •  University  of  Illinois;  F.  R.  Castleman.  Ohio 
Matt  University ,  Romeyn  Berry,  Cornell  University 

TN'S,mT:  Y  F'  Garce,on'  ‘harvard  University; 

of  Wisconsin^  Wnw  L  n,vrrs,ty ;  Thontas  Jones,  University 
.consul ,  \\ .  O.  Hamilton,  University  of  Kansas*  B  (1 

teltoaT  cX°ef.  Akl  nT ;  H-  V  ‘ 1  "ffhes,  Colorado  State 
College  C°"cge  *  A'  Browne>  Oregon  State  Agricultural 

If  restlmg  Rules  Committee. 

Dana  M  Evans.  University  of  Indiana;  L.  C  Schroeder 
Springfield  Teaming  School ;  Charles  W.  Mayser,  Iowa  State  Col-' 

Advisory  Committee ;  R.  F.  Nelligan,  Amherst  College  -  H  R 
W  Ar'  Uehtgh  L  niversity ;  A.  I.efevre.  University  of  Virginia  : 
\\  .A  Alexander,  Georgia  School  of  Technology;  \\  F  McV, 

Mec'haSecXgef  '&7*  Agricultural  and 

Utah;  H.  C.  MacDonald.  6rego^Sute  °f 

l  olley  Ball  Rules  Committee. 

tionalY  \feycnACrl.lirbia  U">yersity :  J.  H.  McCurdy.  Interna- 
tional  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College;  F.  N.  Whittier,  Bowdoin  College. 

Boxing  Rules  Committee. 

others  To  be  appointed".  U"iVerSi'y  °f  Pcn"S-v,'a"ia-  Chairman; 

Committee  on  Publication  of  the  Rules. 

natioral  YayM° C  aTT"  LJ'ive.rsi*3r :  J-  H.  McCurdy.  Inter- 
national  M.  C.  A.  College;  Louis  Bevier,  Rutgers  College. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

adopK-dTfollo°Ts;he  n°mimting  commi,tee  "’as  accepted  and 

President.  Colonel  Palmer  E.  Pierce.  U.  S.  A  ;  Vice  Pru¬ 
dent.  Dean  S.  W.  Beyer,  Iowa  State  College;  Secman -1  rTat 
nr.  Dean  Frank  \\ .  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University. 
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Executive  Committee:  First  District,  Dean  E.  M.  Lewis,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College ;  Second  District,  Dr.  E.  C.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Colgate  University;  Third  District.  Professor  H.  E.  Sat¬ 
terfield,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi¬ 
neering  ;  Fourth  District,  Professor  Thomas  Bragg,  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  ;  Fifth  District,  Professor  J.  F.  A.  Pyre,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  Sixth  District,  Professor  M.  F.  Ahern, 
Kansas  Stage  Agricultural  College ;  Seventh  District,  Professor 
J.  J.  Richey,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas; 
Eighth  District,  Professor  T.  A.  Hunter.  University  of  Colorado; 
Ninth  District,  Professor  H.  C.  Howe,  University  of  Oregon. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  AT  THE  FOURTEENTH  AN¬ 
NUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 


I.  The  President's  Address. 

COLONEL  PALMER  E.  PIERCE,  U.  S.  ARMY. 

I  cannot  express  adequately  to  the  delegates  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  assembled  here  in  annual  con¬ 
ference,  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  be  present  with  you  to-day. 
Duties  with  troops,  incident  to  service  in  France,  prevented  me 
from  attending  the  last  gathering  of  this  organization.  The  un¬ 
expected  honor  of  reelection  to  the  presidency  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  caused  me  great  surprise.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I 
was  extremely  pleased  at  your  desire  to  continue  my  leadership  in 
the  work  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart.  Please  let  me  repeat  my 
most  sincere  thanks  for  this  distinction,  and  for  your  greetings 
and  best  wishes  for  a  safe  return,  sent  me  by  cablegram  about  a 
year  ago  to-day. 

Since  returning  from  Europe,  1  have  been  considerably  oc¬ 
cupied  in  getting  well  in  touch  with  the  interests  our  organiza¬ 
tion  is  fostering,  and  I  believe  the  influence  of  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  is  increasing.  This  is  evidenced  by  ^ 
the  accession  of  seven  members  during  the  past  year.  There  are 
now  ninety-two  regular,  seventy  joint,  and  eight  associate  mem¬ 
bers.  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  universities,  \ 
colleges,  and  other  educational  institutions.  Practically  all  col¬ 
legiate  institutions  of  any  athletic  prominence  in  the  United 
States  now  belong  to  this  alliance.  The  number  of  students  repre¬ 
sented  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred  thousand. 

One  of  the  encouraging  features  of  the  present  athletic  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  formation  of  many  local  conferences  which  are  bound 
to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  college  athletics.  Every  en¬ 
couragement  should  be  given  the  organization  of  these  local 
governing  bodies,  since  they  can  deal  with  the  many  problems  that 
come  up  in  an  authoritative  and  intelligent  manner.  Merely  to 
give  a  partial  list  of  these  local  conferences  will  indicate  the 
widespread  influence  they  must  have  on  physical  education  and 
college  athletics  in  general.  Among  them  are  the  New  England. 
Ohio,  Southern,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Midwest,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain.  Southwest,  and  Pacific  Northwest  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Associations.  This  reveals  activities  coextensive  with  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  delegates  present  to-day 
representative  of  college  interests  throughout  our  great  country. 


f  _ 

During  the  past  year  this  Association  has  assisted  in  securing 
the  passage  of  laws  in  many  states  for  the  physical  education  and 
training  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  secondary  schools.  Some  twelve 
states  have  enactments  to  that  effect,  and  thirteen  others  have 
the  matter  under  serious  consideration.  This  legislation  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  realization,  which  has  grown  up  in  the  public 
mind,  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  public  educational  system  in  re¬ 
gard  to  physical  training  and  hygiene,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
startling  results  of  the  draft  examinations.  The  importance  of 
this  movement  cannot  be  overestimated,  provided  steps  are  taken 
to  carry  out  efficiently  the  excellent  provisions  of  the  laws  pro¬ 
vided.  For  this  purpose  a  trained  personnel  is  a  prime  necessity. 

It  is  reported  that  this  movement  has  been  hampered  some¬ 
what  by  the  introduction  by  the  War  Department  of  the  Junior 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  into  many  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  country,  and  by  the  attempt  in  certain  states  to  introduce 
military  training  into  the  secondary  schools.  Where  such  courses 
of  training  are  introduced  they  frequently  displace  all  other 
directed  physical  training.  It  must  be  admitted  that  for  boys  to 
drill  in  an  armory,  or  even  out  of  doors,  an  hour  or  two  a  week 
during  the  school  term  will  not  produce  the  good  results  that 
could  be  secured  by  the  proper  training  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  secondary  schools  under  efficient  physical  instructors. 

The  states  and  the  War  Department  should  scrutinize  most 
carefully  all  propositions  to  give  military  training  to  boys  of 
secondary  and  high  schools,  Unless  the  work  is  efficiently  and 
widely  organized  and  carried  on  by  a  large  corps  of  efficient  in¬ 
structors,  the  time  and  funds  devoted  to  it  arc  apt  to  be  insufficient 
and  wasted,  and  the  results  unsatisfactory  from  every  point  of 
view.  Nothing  should  be  countenanced  that  will  check  the  great 
nation-wide  movement  toward  the  adoption  of  efficient  measures 
for  the  physical  training  and  development  of  the  children.  The 
matter  is  of  such  pressing  importance  to  the  nation,  as  revealed 
by  our  war  experience,  that  1  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
subject  to  your  serious  consideration  during  the  coming  year. 

During  15*10,  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  introduction 
and  extension  of  courses  in  physical  training  and  hygiene  at  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  This  work  has  been  fostered 
through  federal  appropriations  which  provided  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Hoard, 
of  which  Dr.  T.  A.  Storey,  a  prominent  educator,  is  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  During  the  last  seven  months,  through  federal 
aid,  thirty  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  have  estab¬ 
lished  or  enlarged  their  departments  of  hygiene.  In  these  depart¬ 
ments  more  than  thirty  thousand  young  men  and  women  are  re¬ 
ceiving  physical  education.  Many  of  them  will  soon  be  available 
as  efficient  supervisors  and  instructors  in  the  important  work  of 
the  physical  and  hygienic  training  of  our  people. 


Some  two  years  ago,  this  Association  inaugurated  a  movement 
to  secure  such  revision  of  the  revenue  laws  as  would  abolish  the 
federal  tax  on  admissions  to  intercollegiate  contests.  This  was 
finally  accomplished,  and  the  thanks  of  the  collegiate  world  are 
due  to  Major  Griffith  for  his  successful  efforts  in  relieving  the 
colleges  of  this  burden.  ' 

At  the  last  annual  conference  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

1.  Be  if  rcsoh’cd,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Colle¬ 
giate  Athletic  Association,  physical  training  and  athletics  are  an 
essential  part  of  education ;  and  that  in  every  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  the  department  of  physical  training  and  athletics  should  be 
recognized  as  a  department  of  collegiate  instruction,  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  college  or  university  administration. 

’I,  That  each  college  faculty  should  make  adequate  provision  in 
the  hour  schedule  for  physical  training  and  athletics. 

3.  That  seasonal  coaches,  scouting  (except  at  public  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests),  training  tables,  and  organized  training  or 
coaching  in  the  summer  vacation  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
amateur  college  athletics. 

In  furtherance  of  the  first  resolution,  seasonal  coaches  should, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  be  replaced  by  coaches  appointed  for  the 
year,  or  should  themselves  be  given  an  appointment  for  a  year 
or  more. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  we  should 
use  every  effort  in  the  direction  of  developing  such  a  plan  of 
athletics  in  colleges  as  will  fit  every  student  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  meet  any  emergency,  national  or  otherwise,  that  may 
arise.  \ 

The  colleges  are  struggling  with  the  important  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  these  resolutions,  arid  decided  advances  have  been  made 
toward  satisfactory  solutions.  However,  many  institutions  find 
the  changes  far-reaching  and  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The 
procurement  of  grounds  necessary  for  mass  athletics  in  certain 
large  and  congested  colleges  is  almost  impossible.  But  all  reports 
indicate  that  serious  and  successful  efforts  to  make  physical  edu¬ 
cation  a  part  of  collegiate  instruction,  and  all  athletic  activities 
directly  responsible  to  the  college  or  university  administration, 
have  been  inaugurated.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  army  has  developed  a  comprehensive  system  of  physical 
training  and  athletics  based  upon  experiences  during  the  World 
War.  This  system  is  being  demonstrated  throughout  the  service 
bv  instructors  trained  in  Central  Service  Schools,  and  is  being  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  permanent  and  essential  part  of  the  program  for  the 
basic  training  of  the  officer  and  soldier.  \  he  army  now  recog¬ 
nizes  that  athletics  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  have  a  distinct  edu¬ 
cational  value,  as  well  as  to  provide  exercise  and  recreation.  I 
fear  many  of  our  educational  institutions  are  laggards  in  this  mat- 


ter.  However,  the  leaven  is  working,  and  before  many  years  phys¬ 
ical  will  take  rank  with  mental  and  moral  education  in  our  col¬ 
leges.  fo  accomplish  this,  the  educational  authorities  must  extend 
their  authority  and  control  over  practically  all  athletic  activities, 
and  must  combat  in  every  possible  way  the  spirit  of  professional¬ 
ism.  bad  enough  at  present,  but  which  is  apt  to  grow,  due  to  in¬ 
creasing  popular  interest  in  our  spectacular  intercollegiate  con¬ 
tests. 

It  will  be  found  as  necessary  in  civil  life  as  it  was  in  the  army 
to  train  instructors  in  order  to  develop  efficient  teachers  of  phys¬ 
ical  training.  During  the  W  orld  War,  observation  of  the' phys¬ 
ical  drills  in  our  training  centers  and  development  battalions  made 
clear  the  fact  that  physical  education  requires  high-grade  trained 
teachers,  in  whom  certain  characteristics  of  leadership  are  of 
prime  necessity.  It  will  prove  of  little  value  to  have  good  phys¬ 
ical  and  hygienic  laws  on  our  statute  books  if  the  agents  for 
carrying  out  efficiently  their  excellent  provisions  are  lacking. 
Thorough  physical  education  in  our  colleges  will  prove  of  great 
benefit,  not  only  to  the  students  concerned,  but  also  to  the  nation, 
since  it  will  produce  citizens  capable  of  defending  the  country 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  will  send  annually  into  civil  life  many 
influential  men  capable  of  assisting  the  effort  towards  general 
physical  training  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

In  11)05,  the  late  President  MacCracken  of  Xew  York  Uni¬ 
versity  called  the  first  conference  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association.  At  this  assembly  a  distinct  effort  was  made  to 
abolish  football,  on  account  of  the  numerous  deaths  and  many 
serious  accidents  and  other  evils  that  were  incident  to  the  game 
at  that  time.  After  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  regulate 
football  instead  of  abolishing  it.  For  this  purpose  a  football 
committee  was  elected  and  directed,  if  possible,  to  amalgamate 
with  the  one  that  had  been  enacting  football  rules.  This  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  secure  the  enactment  of  rules  of  play  that  would 
provide  a  safer  and  saner  gridiron  game.  The  amalgamation  was 
accomplished,  and  reform  of  the  rules  of  play  proceeded  from 
1905  until  1010.  During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  no 
meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Does  this  mean  that  the  rules 
of  play  are  so  satisfactory  that,  like  those  of  English  Rugbv,  they 
have  become  unchangeable  and  inviolate?  Ibis  consummation 
is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  for.  provided  the  rules  are  sat  is  factor)’. 
Certainly  this  much  era  be  said  for  the  present  nine:  it  is  roueh 
and  virile,  but  not  necessarily  dangerous.  It  can  be,  and  in  fact 
is,  as  a  rule,  played  in  a  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship.  Its  pop¬ 
ularity  is  evidenced  by  the  immense  crowds  that  have  attended  the 
games  during  the  past  season.  Indeed,  it  has  become  so  popular 
that  many  professional  teams  have  been  organized,  and  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  the  coming  years,  football  will  rival  baseball  as  a 
public  attraction.  In  consequence,  the  tendency  towards  profes¬ 
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sionalism  in  college  football,  as  well  as  in  baseball,  will  have  to 
be  strongly  combated.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  greater  neces¬ 
sity  to-day  than  ever  before  of  upholding  the  standards  of  el¬ 
igibility.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  have  these  lowered 
just  as  the  necessity  for  true  amateurism  has,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  physical  education,  become  greater  than 
ever.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  history  teaches  that  where 
separation  of  amateur  and  professional  is  not  preserved,  the  lat¬ 
ter  eventually  crowds  out  the  former.  We  should  respect  the 
honest  professional,  and  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
pseudo-amateur.  Let  us  cultivate  such  a  high  standard  among 
our  undergraduates  that  the  athlete  who  plays  under  false  colors 
will  be  ostracized  bv  the  student  body,  and  that  the  fellow  who 
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does  not  take  part  daily  in  some  sport  or  exercise  will  be  looked 
dow  n  upon. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  Football  Com¬ 
mittee  has  legislated  wisely  in  making  American  football  so  com¬ 
plicated  in  its  play  that,  to  become  expert,  players  and  teams  must 
have  unusual  qualifications  and  long  periods  of  careful  training 
and  preparation.  Those  of  us  who  have  watched  English  Rugby 
know  that  one  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  can  be  played  success¬ 
fully  by  large  numbers  without  long  periods  of  gruelling  prac¬ 
tice.  Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  simplify  our  rules  of  play 
is  a  debatable  question,  upon  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment.  However,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  voice  the  opinion  that  the 
Football  Rules  Committee  has  done  a  wonderful  bit  of  construc¬ 
tive  legislation,  as  a  result  of  which  collegiate  football  is  now  a 
safe,  vigorous,  spectacular  game  that  develops  in  the  players  en¬ 
ergy,  discipline,  alertness,  determination,  aggressiveness,  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness.  A  well-played  game  between  two  trained,  capable 
elevens  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  miniature  battle.  On 
this  account  the  army  and  the  navy  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
Football  Rules  Committee  for  the  general  excellence  of  their 
labors. 

This  Association  early  took  up  the  problems  and  regulations 
of  other  sports  as  well  as  football,  it  enacted  and  published 
various  rules  wrhich  pertain  especially  to  intramural  contests.  This 
resulted  in  a  great  impetus  towards  general  participation  in  some 
form  of  athletics  by  the  mass  of  students.  Finally,  during  the 
past  year,  there  were  inaugurated  college  efficiency  tests  for 
freshmen.  Under  the  prescribed  rules,  freshmen  of  all  the  col¬ 
leges  were  invited  to  compete  for  a  silver  loving  cup.  Thirty-three 
colleges  entered  the  competition,  and  the  cup  was  won  by  Amherst. 
In  this  contest  over  SO  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  were  required 
to  take  part.  This  movement  should  assist  in  the  introduction  of 
mass  athletics  into  our  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  hoped  that 
next  year  every  college  in  the  land  will  enter  for  this  prize. 

The  greatest  exhibition  of  mass  athletics  the  world  has  ever 
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witnessed  took  place  among  our  troops  in  France  after  the  armi¬ 
stice.  The  value  of  these  in  preserving  the  health  and  morale  of 
the  personnel  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  culmination  of  all 
the  inter-regimental,  brigade  and  divisional  contests  was  in  the 
great  Pershing  Stadium  at  Paris  last  April.  The  indirect  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  nation  of  this  wide  development  of  ath¬ 
letics  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  will  be  extremely 
important,  and  should  materially  assist  in  the  campaign  for  the 
enactment  of  proper  health  and  physical  training  laws.  Indeed, 
France  also  is  taking  to  heart  the  many  lessons  learned  from  us, 
and  has  initiated,  after  a  careful  study  of  our  methods,  physical 
training  among  her  soldiers  and  citizens. 

^  I  his  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  college  athletes  of  the 
United  States  possibly  might  meet  in  competition  for  the  various 
national  championships.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  for  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  favor  this,  since  if  properly  conducted  the  resulting 
good  would  be  comparable  to  that  coining  from  the  contests  of 
v  the  A.  E.  F.  in  Paris? 

Evidence  has  accumulated  during  the  past  year  that  intercol¬ 
legiate  sports  have  become  more  popular  even  than  during  pre¬ 
war  days.  Naturally  it  may  be  suggested  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  curtail  the  number  of  contests  between  colleges,  and 
endeavor  to  minimize  their  importance.  Certainly  this  should  be 
done  if  thereby  body-building  and  general  mass  athletics  among 
the  undergraduates  would  be  greatly  stimulated.  I  am  not  at 
all  convinced  that  this  most  desirable  extension  would  result 
from  the  lessening  of  interest  in  intercollegiate  contests.  These 
naturally  act  as  a  stimulus  to  all  forms  of  sport,  and  if  properly 
directed  and  controlled  should  prove  of  great  value  in  our  cam¬ 
paign  for  physical  training  and  participation  in  sports  by  all 
students.  However,  in  nowise  do  I  favor  pre-seasonal  training 
or  post-seasonal  games.  In  my  opinion  both  of  these  practices 
tend  toward  professionalism  and  the  commercializing  of  college 
sports. 

Compulsory  athletics  and  intramural  sports  should  receive  in¬ 
creasing  attention.  The  correlation  of  these  activities  with  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests  can  be  so  developed  that  the  one  will  naturally 
assist  the  other,  and  the  whole  prove  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
colleges  and  through  them  to  the  nation  itself. 

Among  the  great  sporting  revivals  of  the  past  year  at  home 
is  that  of  boxing.  The  educational  features  of  this  vigorous 
sport  were  used  extensively  as  aids  to  the  training  of  our  soldiers. 
The  great  national  academies  teach  cadets  and  midshipmen  box¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  manly  sport  whose  educational  value  has  not  yet  been 
fully  made  use  of  by  our  colleges.  It  is  recommended  to  your 
serious  consideration  during  the  coming  year.  I  believe  we  should 
also  take  steps  to  secure  a  nation-wide  survey  as  to  athletic  con- 
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ditions  and  the  status  of  physical  training  in  our  colleges.  It 
seems  advisable  to  ascertain  definitely  just  where  we  stand  in 
regard  to  these  matters.  We  have  been  advocating  reform  and 
progress  during  the  past  fourteen  years.  A  survey  would  prove 
most  informing  as  to  our  accomplishments  during  this  period, 
and  most  useful  for  the  future. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  broad  field  of  usefulness  within 
which  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  works.  Its  ^ 
capacity  for  good  increases  and  it  powerfully  influences  many  live 
questions. 

It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  physical  education. 

It  preaches  the  doctrine  of  fair  play  and  sport  for  sport's  sake. 

It  standardizes  eligibility  hues,  rates  of  play,  and  high  ideals  of 
sportsmanship  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

It  acts  as  a  great  clearing  house  of  all  questions  relating  to  col¬ 
lege  athletics  and  physical  education.  . 

It  does  not  attempt  to  govern,  but  accomplishes  its  purposes 
by  educational  means,  leaving  to  the  affiliated  local  conferences 
the  responsibilities  and  initiative  in  matters  of  direct  control.  1  he 
Association  has  grown  because  the  seed  sown  in  1 005  fell  on 
fertile  soil.  Just  so  long  as  there  exists  a  necessity  for  the  con-  *■ 
tinuance  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  its  in¬ 
fluence  will  continue,  and  our  connection  with  its  work  will  be 

well  worth  while.  > 

In  conclusion  may  I  extend  to  all  the  delegates  present,  and 
through  them  to  the  institutions  represented,  my  very  best  wishes 
for  the  New  Year. 


II.  The  Relation  of  Athletics  to  the  College  Man  and 

the  Nation. 

REV.  HENRY  D.  PHILLIPS,  CHAPLAIN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


There  can  be  no  divided  opinion  to-day  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  athletics  in  the  developing  and  the  making  of  soldiers.  1  he  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  nation  during  the  past  two  years  has  removed 
any  doubt  there  may  have  been  as  to  the  importance  of  physical 
development  for  the  protection  of  our  country.  The  splendid 
courage,  self-control,  physical  and  mental  alertness  and  endurance 
produced  by  exercise,  athletic  training,  and  contests  proved  to  be 
indispensable  qualifications  of  a  good  soldier.  The  college  athlete 
readily  found  a  work  and  a  service  he  was  prepared  to  do  exceed¬ 
ingly  well.  Not  only  was  he  an  invaluable  recruit  for  service  as 
a  private  or  as  an  officer,  but  more  than  this,  he  manifested  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  over  the  man  who  had  never  had  his  particular 
training  and  experience. 

In  contrast  with  this  experience  was  the  fact  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  of  draft  age  were  rejected  by  the  army  and  navy 


because  of  physical  deficiences.  The  exact  percentage  of  such 
rejections  was  nothing  short  of  a  revelation.  Lack  of  physical 
development  and  neglect  of  personal  hygiene  on  the  part  of 
the  young  manhood  of  America  is  a  national  weakness.  The 
whole  matter  deserves  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of  our 
citizenry. 

During  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  regime  the  compulsory  military  drill 
and  exercise  required  of  all  students  produced  some  astonishing 
and  gratifying  results  in  the  physical  well-being  of  the  average 
college  man.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  strive  to 
devise  some  means  through  which  the  good  produced  by  this 
temporary  innovation  in  college  life  may  be  made  of  perma¬ 
nent  value  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  student.  This  ex¬ 
perience  has  developed  many  warm  advocates  of  mass  athletics. 
This  subject  has  received  much  attention,  not  only  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  National  Association,  but  also  in  many  of  our 
sectional  or  regional  associations  or  conferences.  Its  importance 
demands  that  it  receive  a  great  deal  more  attention,  and  still 
more  effort  to  give  it  the  place  it  deserves  in  our  educational 
program. 

When  our  college  authorities  generally  recognize  the  necessity 
of  providing  adequate  equipment  and  athletic  supervision  for  the 
physical  development  of  every  student  as  part  of  the  education 
of  the  whole  man,  much  will  be  accomplished  towards  producing 
a  strong,  vigorous  manhood.  Then  the  just  complaint,  so  often 
brought  against  our  collegiate  athletics,  that  only  a  few  men, 
who  little  need  physical  training  for  all  practical  purposes,  alone 
receive  the  attention  of  the  highly  specialized  physical  instructor 
or  coach,  will  grow  weaker  and  weaker. 

Let  us  assume  then  for  our  own  purpose  that  every  college  in 
the  country  attempts  a  program  of  physical  training  for  every 
student,  and  makes  the  completion  of  it  compulsory  for  a  degree. 
We  may  assume  even  more, — that  the  Federal  Government  will 
require  every  man  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  21  to  spend  three  or 
more  months  a  vear  in  militarv  drill  and  exercises.  Would  we 
necessarily  have  from  the  physical  development  resulting  there¬ 
from  just  the  kind  of  efficiency  we  most  desire?  And  would 
that  physical  efficiency  be  a  real  national  asset  ? 

From  such  a  system  better  physical  specimens  would  doubtless 
result.  The  bodies  of  men  would  surely  be  better  fitted  for 
tests  of  endurance.  But  will  mere  physical  training  of  itself 
produce  wholesome  results?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should  have 
to  see  to  it  that  the  process  and  the  method  of  training  be  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  German  “goose  step”  and  the  close  formation. 
For  what  we  desire  is  not  a  highly  organized  and  efficient  ani¬ 
mal.  but  a  better,  hardier,  American  citizen,  with  his  initiative  and 
indomitable  spirit. 


A  year  or  so  ago  we  were  concerned  in  producing  a  strong, 
virile,  disciplined  army.  We  were  concerned  in  the  business  of 
making  efficient  and  effective  soldiers.  In  this  process  athletics 
and  physical  training  were  potent  and  necessary  factors.  Now 
we  are  vitally  interested  in  developing  a  wholesome  and  hardy 
democratic  citizenship,  which  will  manifest  courage,  initiative, 
self-reliance,  self-control,  and  alertness.  We  are  set  to  the  task  of 
producing  a  citizenship  which  recognizes  and  practises  fair  play, 
justice,  and  the  square  deal.  W  hether  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of 
peace  such  a  citizenry  is  the  only  bulwark  of  this  great  republic, 
and  the  hope  of  this  troubled  and  restless  world  to-day.  General 
athletics  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  stimulating  and  bringing  into 
actual  being  these  very  qualities. 

But  to  accomplish  this  great  service  for  American  manhood, 
it  is  most  essential  that  there  be  introduced  into  physical  training 
and  athletics  generally  the  best  ideals  of  our  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This,  I  take  it.  is  the  special  privilege  and  mission  of  the 
colleges,  to  inject  into  athletic  contests  the  spirit,  traditions,  and 
customs  which  comport  with  the  ethical  ideals  and  the  high  pur¬ 
pose  of  educational  institutions.  We  can  never  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less. 

Mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano  beyond  doubt  states  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  and  accepted  truth,  but  there  is  an  additional  truth  which 
I  wish  to  emphasize.  That  is,  that  the  body  is  the  means  through 
which  the  spirit  or  the  soul  of  the  man  expresses  itself.  We  may 
have  believed  this  and  accepted  it  in  the  past,  but  in  too  many 
instances  its  acceptance  has  been  only  theoretical.  We  have 
treated  man  in  general,  and  the  student  under  our  tutelage  in 
particular,  as  though  he  could  be  analyzed  and  separated  into 
distinct  elements.  Therefore  we  have  partitioned  him  into  three 
distinct  compartments — body,  mind,  and  morals  or  spirit,  and 
have  proceeded  to  deal  with  one  element  apart  from  the  others. 
Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  the  man  is  a  unit,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  one  phase  of  his  nature  can  not  properly 
function  without  the  other  two.  The  faith  of  a  man  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  man  believing;  the  will  of  a  man,  is  the 
man  willing;  and  the  mind  of  the  man  is  the  man  thinking.  The 
action  of  a  man  is  the  whole  man  expressing  himself. 

The  thing  we  call  the  man  is  in  reality  the  essence  growing  out 
of  the  perfect  coordination  of  all  those  elements  which  enter  into 
the  tangible  and  visible  entity  which  we  see  as  the  image  of  the 
man.  Let  me  impress  exactly  what  I  mean  by  a  homely  illustra¬ 
tion.  You  recall  the  old  picture  puzzle.  Easily  you  find  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  zebra,  and  the  rhinoceros.  You  have  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  the  cat.  Yet  its  form  depends  upon  the  lines  of  the  others. 
But  when  you  do  see  it,  you  can  see  nothing  but  THE  C  AT. 

Were  this  not  true.  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  the  general 
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subject  of  athletics  would  deserve  as  much  of  our  time  as  we  are 
disposed  to  give  it,  or  that  athletics  would  exercise  such  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  upon  the  college  life  of  the  country. 

Athletics  then  are  not  only  the  means  of  individual  physical 
development  and  expression,  but  are  the  expression  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  relation  to  other  individuals.  This  is  true  in  individual 
competitions,  while  in  team  competition  it  becomes  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  groups.  In  all  athletic  contests  therefore  there  are  the 
mental,  social,  and  spiritual  elements  embodied  in  the  physical. 

Physical  forces  alone  do  not  determine  the  result  in  anv  contest 
#  *  * 

m  which  the  contestants  are  reasonably  matched.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  victory  goes  to  the  contestant  who  is  physically  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  loser.  This  is  because  the  mental  state — the  will 
power,  confidence  in  one’s  self,  strategy,  and  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
tender — enter  potently  as  factors  into  the  physical  contest. 

For  this  same  reason,  together  with  the  lack  of  muscular  co¬ 
ordination  which  may  in  many  instances  be  mental,  the  athletic 
coach  cannot  determine  upon  his  selected  teams  by  means  of 
weight  or  symmetry.  So  the  spirit  of  ethics  of  athletics  or  of 
sportsmanship  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  character  or  the 
essence  of  the  man’s  whole  being,  unless  the  man  at  play  is  to  be 
another  at  work.  The  spirit  or  the  ethics  of  a  true  sportsman 
are  the  same  as  expressed  by  the  life  of  the  man, — in  the  home, 
in  the  marketplace  or  in  the  field  of  play.  For  after  all  the 
greatest  of  games  is  the  game  of  life.  All  the  elements  of  play, 
serious  work  and  joyous  work,  are  inherently  there.  Sometimes 
men  have  difficulty  in  seeing  it.  One  can  take  life  so  seriously, 
as  we  say,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  it  or  enter  into  it,  just  as  some 
athletes  never  enter  the  game  of  the  game. 

Of  forming  an  estimate  of  a  man’s  real  character  and  spirit — 
since  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  intuition  of  a  highly  developed 
and  sensitive  woman — there  is  no  quicker  and  surer  way  than  by 
“sizing  him  up”  on  the  field  of  play.  The  relaxation  and  sponta¬ 
neous  action  induced  bv  play  do  not  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  effect  of  reactions,  and  premeditate  his  behavior.  The 
man  comes  out  as  it  did  in  his  guileless  and  unsophisticated  days 
of  boyhood. 

1'he  one  who  prates  about  his  own  accomplishments,  whether  in 
tennis,  golf,  or  football,  is  the  same  egoist  in  business,  and  gen¬ 
erally  has  his  attending  abundance  of  selfishness  and  inconsid¬ 
erateness.  The  “alibi”  man  is  the  same  man  who  is  placing  his 
failures  upon  the  shoulders  of  others.  So  the  magnanimous  and 
considerate  contestant  is  the  generous,  just,  and  true  spirited 
man  in  business  and  in  his  social  intercourse  with  men.  So  also 
the  “quitter”  is  the  timid,  the  indifferent,  or  purposeless  man, 
with  little  determination.  He  may  become  even  the  coward  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  express  his  despair  at  failure  in  suicide. 
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Anyone  who  knows  young  men  realizes  that  action  appeals  to 
them.  1  heir  beings  crave  movement.  They  desire  something 
which  is  an  expression  of  their  restless  and  highly  developed 
nerve  centers.  '1  he  physical  elements  are  strong,  and  furnish 
points  of  contact  with  the  best  and  highest,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  meanest,  expressions  of  human  life.  The  normal  young 
man  is  more  keenly  interested  in  self-expression  along  physical 
outlets  than  in  any  other  way.  He  may  see  the  beauty  of  literature 
and  dig  over  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  but  he  loves  physical 
expression,  either  in  himself  or  in  others.  His  highest  impulses 
and  aspirations  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the  physical. 
These  fine  impulses  need  not  and  do  not  remain  material.  No 
one  more  quickly  spiritualizes  the  physical  than  does  the  young 
man,  if  he  is  properly  directed. 

To  direct  properly  a  universal  physical  development  among 
college  men,  and  to  instill  into  the  system  of  development  the 
best  American  ideals,  I  believe  that  intercollegiate  athletics  will 
furnish  the  best  medium.  Intercollegiate  athletics  do  not  exclude 
mass  athletics  or  intramural  games,  nor  do  mass  athletics  pre¬ 
clude  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  two  forms  have  different 
goals.  Each  can  and  will  react,  the  one  upon  the  other,  to  the 
advantage  of  both.  Still,  the  ideals  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
will,  for  the  most  part,  pervade  all  forms  of  college  activities. 
Intercollegiate  athletics  evoke  a  flood  of  aspirations  and  emotions 
from  the  undergraduates,  and  consequently  arc  of  immense  power 
in  developing  all  kinds  of  ideals  and  standards.  It  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  they  bring  forth  as  nothing  else  will  in  the 
college  man’s  life  expressions  of  unity,  of  loyalty  to  his  alma 
mater,  and  of  an  earnest  effort  to  maintain  and  enhance  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  his  college  in  those  things  in  which  he  naturally  is  most 
interested.  Therefore,  they  exist  in  the  life  of  the  student  as 
tremendous  social  and  spiritual  expressions. 

A  college  can  ill  afford  to  allow  such  a  splendid  and  won¬ 
derful  expression,  so  fraught  with  magnificent  opportunities  as 
well  as  with  grave  dangers,  to  go  undirected,  or  even  worse  still, 
misdirected.  The  ideals  and  ethics  expressed  in  athletics  are 
more  likely  to  be  the  student’s  ethics  in  more  purely  social  and 
business  relations  than  are  those  found  in  the  discourses  of  the 
lecture-room  or  in  the  principles  enunciated  from  the  pulpit. 
1  he  one  he  hears  and  may  believe ;  the  other  he  accepts  and  lives. 

It  is  the  recognized  function  of  the  college  to  instill  ideals  of 
civic  righteousness.  If  the  roots  of  these  ideals  lie  in  the  subjects 
of  the  classroom  and  the  forum,  they  spring  no  less  from  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  stadium.  It  is  to  the  college,  therefore,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  development  of  such  high  standards  of  sports¬ 
manship  as  will  make  athletics  the  worthy  companion  of  the  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  influences  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  high 
type  of  citizen. 
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In  our  Southern  Association  we  share  with  most  of  the  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  maintain  a  certain 
amateur  spirit  and  idealism  in  our  intercollegiate  athletics,  while 
we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  a  commercial  basis.  1  he  click  o 
the  turnstile  too  often  determines  a  schedule,  and  too  often  the 
gate  receipts  are  dependent  upon  influences  which  arc  not  m 
harmony  with  college  ideals.  I  his  difficulty  and  some  attending 
evils  will  remain  until  the  colleges  can  adequately  finance  their 
intercollegiate  athletics.  Yet  real  progress  has  been  made,  and 
is  still  being  made,  in  that  each  member  of  the  Association  has 
pledged  itself  to  control  its  own  collegiate  athletics  by  having 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  athletic  hoard  chosen  front  the  college 
faculty.  With  this  provision  has  grown  a  group  of  faculty  men 
who  are  in  intimate  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  student 
body.  The  close  and  intimate  relationship  of  the  students  and  the 
faculty  has  produced  mutual  benefits,  besides  doing  much  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  of  the  spirit  I  have  endeavored  to  express. 

In  the  recent  revision  of  our  constitution  and  by-laws  there  was 
manifested  unmistakably  a  real  desire  for  athletic  principles— 
not  merely  laws  and  rules  of  inhibitions  and  prohibitions  wine  1 
each  college  pledged  itself  to  support  and  to  enforce.  1  here  fore, 
the  executive  body  of  the  Association  is  to  be  appealed  to  only 

aS  One  of  the  happiest  features  which  has  come  out  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  together  of  the  representatives  from  various  institutions  is 
that  they  have  come  to  understand  many  problems  common  to  all. 
They  have  come  to  believe  in  one  another,  to  trust  one  another, 
and  they  are  convinced  that  others  are  endeavoring  to  inculcate 
good  principles  and  to  establish  high  standards  I  he  same  confi¬ 
dence  is  being  transmitted  to  the  colleges,  with  the  result  that 
intercollegiate  relations  are  upon  a  much  better  basis,  and  are  lin- 

Pr\Ve  reahze  the  great  necessity  of  developing  among  the  college 
students  who  eventually  become  alumni,  a  public  opinion  and  a 
conscience  which  will  demand  that  each  institution  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  contests  must  reflect  its  own  code  of  honor  and  ethical 
ideals.  At  times  the  outlook  may  seem  discouraging,  but  decider 

PX“  likened  ,o  a  story  I  once  heard  of.  he 

first  train  which  ran  through  one  of  the  counties  in  northern  .c 
Ida  People  came  from  the  hills  and  mountains  for  miles  around 
m  see  for  the  first  time  a  real  locomotive.  In  the  crowd  of  cm ious 
spectators  were  “Minay”  and  Miranda.  When  the  snorting  en¬ 
gine  came  to  a  standstill,  Miranda  said  to  Joshua,  Joshua), 
what  do  you  think  of  it?”  After  examining  the  monster .very 
carefully  old  Joshu’ay  said  very  thoughtfully,  Miranda,  they 
never  move  her.”  Presently  the  engineer  mounted  the  cabin,  rang 
the  befl!°atid  opened  the  throttle.  The  big  engine  moved  off,  and 
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as  speed  was  gained  the  whistle  was  blown  and  the  long  train 
passed  out  of  sight.  Miranda  said.  “Now,  Joshu’ay,  what  do  you 
think  of  her?”  Joshu’ay  quickly  and  confidently  answered, 
‘‘They'll  never  stop  her.” 

III.  Physical  Efficiency  as  a  National  Asset. 

OR.  JAMES  II.  MCCURDY,  INTERNATIONAL  Y.  M.  C.  A.  COLLEGE, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

I.  The  results  of  sixteen  months’  experience  with  the  American 
army  in  France. 

The  army  rejected  35  per  cent  of  the  men  called  to  the  colors. 
In  1917  the  rejections  of  the  local  board  were  29  per  cent  plus. 
The  camp  surgeons  added  5.80  per  cent.  In  1918  the  rejections 
of  the  local  board  were  29.39  per  cent.  The  camp  surgeons  added 
8.70  per  cent. 

Shortly  after  arrival  in  France  training  battalions  were  formed 
to  care  for  a  considerable  number  of  men  unfit  as  fighting  men. 

1  had  personally,  on  the  invitation  of  General  Summerall.  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  arrange  for  testing  the  physical  efficiency  of  a  full 
brigade  of  soldiers.  Figures  from  one  regiment  tested  illustrate 
what  I  believe  to  he  average  conditions.  Twenty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  regiment  failed  to  jump  over  a  trench  six  feet  wide  in  a 
standing  broad  jump.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  regiment  failed 
to  qualify  in  running  the  220-yard  dash  in  thirty  seconds.  One 
of  the  officers,  after  seeing  the  results  of  this  elementary  test, 
exclaimed,  looking  at  the  disqualified  men,  "Those  men  could 
never  catch  a  Hun.”  Another  added  the  remark,  "Nor  could 
they  get  away  from  a  good  one.”  In  aviation,  according  to  the 
latest  figures  published  in  the  June  number  of  American  Medicine, 

2  per  cent  of  the  fatalities  in  American  aviation  were  due  to  the 
Huns;  8  per  cent  were  due  to  faulty  aeroplanes;  90  per  cent  were 
due  to  faulty  human  mechanism. 

No  man  could  have  observed  the  army  as  I  did  for  over  six¬ 
teen  months  without  having  a  deep  impression  of,  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  pride  in.  the  deeds  of  valor  of  the  American  soldier 
No  careful  student  of  health  and  physical  education  could  hut  lx* 
deeply  disappointed  at  the  initial  rejections  and  eliminations  all 
along  the  line  because  of  physical  disabilities.  The  knowledge 
of  these  rejections  and  eliminations  has  brought  about  a  very 
large  popular  demand  for  a  larger  health  and  physical  education 
program  in  this  country.  1-  am  not  critical  of  the  army.  It 
did  a  marvelous  piece  of  work.  I  am  critical  of  public  sentiment 
which  allow’s  young  men  to  reach  eighteen  years  of  age  with  such 
deficiencies. 

I  believe  in  universal  military  training.  I  believe  that  it  has 
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great  political  and  social  value  in  the  democratization  of  American 
life.  It  scarcely  touches  the  problem  of  physical  efficiency  as  a 
national  asset.  Universal  training  is  the  capstone  which  can  only 
be  properly  set  on  a  health  foundation. 

The  army  demonstrated  three  matters  regarding  physical  ef¬ 
ficiency  : 

1.  A  proper  occupation  of  leisure  time  was  shown  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  health  and  military  efficiency.  One  of  the  higher  med¬ 
ical  officers  in  the  division  of  urology  in  France  assured  me  that 
the  venereal  rate  in  the  individual  camp  was  definitely  decreased 
by  well-organized  athletics.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  spent  approximately 
two  million  dollars  for  supplies  and  furnished  over  three  hundred 
athletic  directors  for  this  service. 

2.  Physical  efficiency  had  a  definite  relationship  to  military 
efficiency.  I  have  spoken  of  the  inability  of  the  men  to  run  and 
jump.  I  saw  this  demonstrated  in  the  British  army  in  a  rather 
amusing  way.  Ten  thousand  soldiers  were  receiving  their  final 
preparation  in  what  was  called  the  “bull  ring.”  One  group  was 
put  in  shell  holes.  Firecrackers  were  then  thrown,  on  signal, 
into  these  holes.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  difference  in  the 
ability  of  various  individuals  to  get  out  rapidly  from  those  shell 
holes.  Some  were  agile ;  others  lacked  physical  skill  and  were 
clumsy. 

3.  Athletics  were  shown  to  have  a  definite  relationship  to 
morale.  Let  me  give  two  illustrations: 

One  of  the  divisional  athletic  directors  came  to  my  office,  sent 
by  officers  of  one  of  the  divisions.  The  colonel  of  one  of  the 
regiments  sent  this  message:  “My  men  are  just  out  of  the  line. 
They  are  badly  chewed  up.  You  send  athletic  directors  and 
supplies.  My  men  are  discouraged  and  looking  at  the  white 
crosses.  That  is  a  hell  of  an  environment  in  which  to  remake  a 
regiment.  You  send  supplies  and  athletic  leaders.” 

Major  Coulon  of  the  Third  British  Army  told  me  this  story. 
That  army  came  hack  out  of  the  line  thoroughly  discouraged  and 
downhearted  over  their  losses.  The  officers  tried  to  change  their 
attitude  of  mind  without  success.  Finally,  in  despair,  he  threw  a 
soccer  ball  in  among  a  group  of  about  forty  men.  Inside  of 
about  ten  minutes  they  had  a  full-fledged  soccer  game  going.  In 
ten  days  they  remade  that  army. 

Physical  education  and  sport  occupy  profitably  leisure  time. 
They  are  directly  related  to  physical  efficiency.  I  hey  do  assist 
in  maintaining  morale. 

II.  Comparison  of  soldiers  until  grammar  school  boys  of  mod¬ 
erate  training. 

The  National  Playground  Association  of  America’s  “Athletic 
Badge  Test  for  Grammar  School  Boys  of  Thirteen  Years  and 


Over”  places  the  standing  broad  jump  qualifying  mark  at  six 
feet  six  inches.  You  will  remember  that  28  per  cent  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  failed  to  qualify  at  six  feet.  The  New  York  City  public 
schools  had,  in  1916,  7,652  boys  qualify  on  the  six  feet  six  inches 
basis.  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities  have  similar 
qualifying  marks.  The  qualifying  standard  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  Bureau  of  Education  for  boys  of  eighteen  years  and  under, 
as  given  in  Bulletin  No.  40,  is  seven  feet  six  inches. 

In  the  accepted  scoring  tables  for  adults  on  the  220-yard  dash, 
twenty  seven  and  one-fifth  seconds  is  the  zero  mark.  The 
qualifying  mark  for  the  soldiers  was  placed  at  two  and  four- 
fifths  seconds  below  the  zero  mark.  These  low  qualifying  marks 
were  set  because  of  the  men  wearing  service  shoes  and  to  en¬ 
courage  all  the  men.  The  desire  to  compare  the  work  of  these 
soldiers  in  the  tests  with  average  performances  related  to  life 
preservation  needs  in  war  was  stimulated  by  the  observation 
of  British  soldiers  as  given  above.  The  relation  of  physical 
efficiency  and  athletics  to  morale  was  also  clearly  illustrated  in 
Major  Coulon’s  soccer  games.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  army  for 
these  low  standards.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  men  for  these  low 
standards.  I  am  criticizing  public  schools  and  colleges  for  their 
failure  to  properly  meet  the  needs  for  a  new  environment. 

III.  The  fundamental  hitman  health  and  efficiency  needs. 

1.  Children. — Eliminate  or  correct  remediable  defects.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  all  physical  defects  are  easily  remediable,  i.e.,  de¬ 
fective  teeth,  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  defective 
vision,  and  deficient  musculature.  These,  with  faulty  personal 
and  community  hygiene  habits,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  problem. 

1  hey  are  all  remediable  defects.  The  present  economic  waste  due 
to  failure  to  remedy  these  defects  is  enormous.  Various  estimates 
place  the  additional  annual  cost  of  educating  pupils  with  defects  at 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirtv-two  .million  dollars.  No  edreful 
separation  has  yet  been  made  of  the  proportion  of  this  waste 
which  is  remediable,  as  it  includes  the  moron  and  probably  some 
of  the  high  grade  imbeciles  in  the  public  schools. 

Burks,  in  his  “Health  and  the  School”  (page  5),  says:  “In¬ 
vestigations  under  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  indicate  that  not 
less  than  60  per  cent  of  American  school  children  are  handicapped 
by  removable  physical  defects,  and  that,  as  a  result,  they  are 
making  9  per  cent  slower  progress  in  their  studies  than  they 
should.  Children  with  seriously  defective  teeth,  according  to 
these  investigations,  fall  six  months  behind  in  eight  years.  Half 
the  school  children  of  the  nation — ten  million — have  bad  teeth. 
Children  with  adenoids  require  a  year  and  a  month  of  extra 
schooling  to  complete  eight  grades.  One-eighth  of  our  twenty 
million  children  have  adenoids.  Children  with  enlarged  glands 


require  a  year  and  two  months  overtime.  Nearly  halt  of  our 
children  have  enlarged  glands.”  His  general  applications  are 
probably  made  on  a  group  too  small  for  such  generalizations. 
All  specific  studies,  however,  in  general  indicate  very  large  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  from  failure  to  remove  remediable  physical  defects 
during  childhood.  They  cannot  have  anything  like  the  same 
value  when  treatment  is  given  after  the  educational  period  is 
largely  complete.  For  this  reason  the  early  removal  of  these  de¬ 
fects  is  essential  to  educational,  military,  or  industrial  efficiency. 

Wallin’s  experimental  studies  of  laggards  and  repeaters  show 
an  average  scholarship  improvement  of  5?  per  cent  after  merely 
making  dental  repairs — see  Wallin’s  “Mental  Health  of  the 
School  Child,”  pages  288-289.  Children  during  the  elementary 
school  period  should  have  remediable  defects  removed  and  be 
given  a  chance  to  form  normal  health  habits  in  diet,  sleep,  ex¬ 
ercise.  and  living  environment.  No  later  universal  training  can 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  this  fundamental  training. 

2.  Adolescents. — This  is  the  time  of  rapid  growth  in  height, 
weight,  and  muscle  power.  It  is  the  time  for  the  development  of 
team  games  and  other  social  organizations.  Tests  taken  this  fall 
on  Harvard  freshmen  by  Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
show  that  80  per  cent  of  Harvard  freshmen  do  not  have  good 
mechanical  use  of  their  bodies.  Dr.  Lee  said :  “The  result  of 
this  test  certainly  suggests  that  our  preparatory  schools  might  do 
much  toward  preventing  poor  habits  of  bodily  use,  and  also  that 
it  is  desirable  for  the  college  to  attempt  correction.” 

It  should  be  recognized  that  high  school,  preparatory  school, 
and  college  students  in  general  have  a  better  physique  than  those 
who  do  not  go  to  college.  Private  school  boys  are  taller  and 
heavier  and  of  better  physique  than  public  school  boys,  according 
to  Dr.  Sargent’s  examinations.  All  boys  and  girls  when  they 
get  to  high  school  or  college  should  have  a  fair  chance  to  get  a 
good  physique.  The  country  owes  to  all  its  coming  citizens  such 
health  chances  as  are  now  given  the  more  favored  ones. 

Until  recently  man’s  fight  with  nature,  beasts,  and  men  kept 
up  his  bodily  efficiency.  Nature  and  beasts  have  been  largely  sub¬ 
dued,  except  as  a  pastime  for  the  wealthy.  The  use  of  powder 
and  machinery  has  changed  war  methods  in  ways  which  interfere 
largely  with  the  development  of  physical  power  and  efficiency. 
Present  school  methods  interfere  seriously  with  the  development 
of  children.  The  small  muscles  not  related  to  health  are  over¬ 
used.  The  big,  vigor-forming  muscles  are  used  in  a  negligible 
amount.  Physical  skill  and  development  are  not  possible  with 
present  methods  except  as  they  are  secured  outside  of  the  school, 
shop,  or  factory.  Health  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  defects. 
It  is  a  normal,  functional  integration  of  the  body’s  parts. 
The  present  use  of  fingers,  eyes,  tongue,  and  lips  represents 
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a  separation  of  the  small  muscles  from  the  big  ones  in  a  very 
different  way  from  what  they  were  formerly  used.  Before  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  hand,  eye,  and  the  big  muscles  were 
closely  integrated.  Under  present  conditions  they  are  largely 
separated.  The  health  of  the  central  nervous  system  depends  upon 
this  close  integration.  The  throwing  of  the  spear,  the  use  of  the 
javelin,  the  use  of  the  sword,  the  man  on  the  horse, — all  of  these 
represent  activities  where  eye,  hand,  and  big  muscles  are  thor¬ 
oughly  coordinated,  not  only  mechanically  but  emotionally. 

The  central  nervous  system  has  three  levels  of  development, 
the  lower,  or  organic  level  controlling  circulation,  respiration,  and 
nutrition;  the  second  level,  which  might  be  called  the  motor  and 
sensory  level ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the  highest  level,  control¬ 
ling  intellectual  processes  and  moral  judgments.  The  order  of 
development  is  first,  bodily;  second,  psychic;  third,  moral. 
Bodily  development  came  first  during  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
It  must  still  come  first  in  the  growth  of  the  individual.  The 
basis  of  all  three  developments  is  the  physical. 

This  adolescent  age  is  the  time  for  the  development  of  strength, 
speed,  skill,  and  coordination  of  the  small  and  big  muscles,  not 
only  in  physical  activity  but  in  the  emotions  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  organization.  Team  games  represent,  from  the 
physical  standpoint,  the  development  of  such  social  organization. 
The  health  of  the  lower  centers  of  the  central  nervous  system  is 
basal  to  the  development  of  the  higher  centers.  The  opportunity 
for  this  development  and  its  direction  must  be  given  by  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  individual  cannot  furnish  privately  opportunities 
for  such  development.  The  public  schools  have  already  pre¬ 
empted  this  field.  They  are  beginning  in  a  small  way  to  occupy  it. 
The  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand  school  buildings  in  this 
country  are  largely  idle  after  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  They 
should  be  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  health  and  physical 
education  needs  of  pupils  and  used  during  the  day  for  school 
pupils,  and  during  the  evening  for  pupils  of  school  age  who  are 
not  in  attendance  at  school.  This  would  mean,  largely,  pupils 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

3.  College  Group. — College  athletics,  properly  conducted,  have 
great  social  values  for  the  mass  of  college  students  and  for  the 
general  public.  In  addition  to  aiding  in  securing  college  solidar¬ 
ity  and  loyalty,  they  keep  an  intellectual  ideal  of  physical  prowess 
before  the  college  students.  These  tests,  and  the  training  for 
them,  raise  the  physical  efficiency  level  of  the  contestants  largely 
and  the  spectators  somewhat,  due  to  the  emotional  excitement  of 
watching  the  conflict.  The  joys  of  personal  combat  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  advantages  of  even  watching  a  combat  are  largely  lost  in 
present  war  methods.  Major  Coition,  of  the  British  army,  who 
introduced  the  present  methods  of  bayonet  fighting  into  the 
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American  army,  told  me  that  its  chief  value  was  in  developing 
morale,  physical  efficiency,  and  personal  confidence,  not  as  a 
means  of  offense. 

Cannon,  in  his  book  “Bodily  Changes  in  l’ain.  Hunger,  Fear, 
and  Rage,”  page  296,  gives  the  testimony  of  a  German  officer  as 
follows : 

“We  shoot  over  these  tree  tops  yonder  in  accordance  with 
directions  for  range  and  distance  which  come  from  somewhere 
else  over  a  field  telephone,  but  we  never  see  the  men  at  whom 
we  are  firing.  They  fire  back  without  seeing  us,  and  sometimes 
their  shells  fall  short  or  go  beyond  us,  and  sometimes  they  fall 
among  us  and  kill  and  wound  a  few  of  us.  Thus  it  goes  on  day 
after  day.  I  have  not  with  my  own  eyes  seen  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Englishman  unless  he  was  a  prisoner.  It  is  not  so  much  pleasure 
— fighting  like  this." 

The  discovery  of  gunpowder  and  the  adoption  of  machinery 
have  largely  taken  away  from  fighting  the  physical  development 
which  formerly  came  to  survivors.  Not  only  college  men,  but 
all  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  should 
know  the  joy  of  physical  competition  and  combat.  They  should 
have  the  chance  for  the  development  of,  and  demonstration  of, 
those  vigorous  qualities  which  come  with  robust  manhood.  I 
favor  universal  military  service  which  prepares  for  citizenship 
and,  physically,  for  vigorous  living.  Camp  life,  as  organized  and 
safeguarded  under  the  present  Secretary  of  War,  I  favor.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  army,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  various  welfare 
agencies,  did  the  greatest  piece  of  social  and  physical  efficiency 
•  engineering  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  'They  did  it,  however, 
with  the  pick  of  American  manhood  after  they  had  junked  over 
one  third  of  the  men.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  the  army 
eliminated  from  active  fighting  service  an  additional  number  of 
unfit  men. 

College  Educational  Program : 

1.  Each  college  should  give  instruction  to  all  college  students 
in  the  principles  of  personal,  group,  and  community  hygiene. 

2.  All  students  should  have  periodical  examinations  of  their 
health  habits.  Personal  advice  should  be  furnished  on  best 
methods  of  overcoming  faulty  health  habits  regarding  diet,  sleep, 
exercise,  etc. 

3.  Each  student  on  graduation  from  college  should  go  out 
with  a  clean-cut  personal  and  community  health  program  in  which 
he  feels  obligated  to  help  the  physical  educator,  the  school  phy¬ 
sician,  and  community  health  experts  accomplish  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity  a  definite  physical  efficiency  program. 

1.  Adult  Group. — The  First  American  National  Conference 
on  Occupational  Diseases  held  at  Chicago  in  June,  1910,  estimated 
in  a  memorial  to  President  Taft  that  there  were  thirteen  million 


cases  of  sickness  involving  annually  an  economic  loss  of  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  among  the  artisans  and  crafts¬ 
men  of  the  United  States. 

The  latest  report  of  the  chief  medical  officer  to  the  British 
Ministry  of  Health,  August,  1919  (page  26),  states  that,  ex¬ 
cluding  minor  illness  of  less  than  four  days,  the  average  annual 
loss  due  to  sickness  was  fourteen  million  weeks,  or  the  loss  each 
year  of  a  year’s  work  for  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
persons.  These  figures  do  not  include  any  work  necessary  for 
the  care  of  these  persons,  nor  the  losses  in  production  due  to  their 
failure  to  report  for  work. 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  public  school  children,  of  soldiers, 
and  those  engaged  in  industry,  that  our  physical  efficiency  is 
considerably  below  what  it  might  be.  It  also  seems  evident  that 
this  physical  inefficiency  lessens  health,  decreases  production,  and 
interferes  with  the  joy  in  living.  [  object  strenuously  to  any 
plan  that  does  not  improve  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  children. 
We  are  in  danger  of  substituting  military  drill  and  close  order 
marching  for  the  real  things  that  make  for  vigor;  namely,  camp 
life,  regulated  regimen,  and  large  bulk  of  big  muscle  work.  The 
introduction  of  military  drill  into  the  public  schools  has  been  a 
serious  blunder.  It  will  not  serve  the  health  of  the  high  school 
pupils  but  will  hinder  the  introduction  of  an  adequate  health 
program. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  these  points : 

1.  We  rejected  more  than  one  third  of  our  youth  from  the 
army  after  reducing  peace  time  standards  for  admission. 

2.  The  accepted  ones  were  not  nearly  as  efficient  as  an  ade¬ 
quate  system  of  school  physical  training  might  have  made  them. 

3.  Armv  or  industrial  efficiencv  can  onlv  be  obtained  on  an 
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adequate  physical  basis.  This  cannot  be  secured  after  the  young 
men  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  must  begin  in  childhood  and 
continue  through  adolescence. 

4.  A  restricted  manual  of  arms  and  close  order  formation 
program  of  the  armory  type  will  not  secure  such  needs.  Camp 
life,  built  upon  a  preliminary  foundation,  will  be  of  great  service. 

5.  A  universal  training  program  is  needed  not  merely  as  a 
possible  military  safeguard  but  as  a  training  for  industrial  effi¬ 
ciency  and  for  citizenship  during  peace  times.  Broad  states¬ 
manship  requires  the  adoption  of  a  well-rounded  program  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  children. 

IV.  What  is  being  done  to  inif^rore  conditions? 

1.  Thirteen  American  states  have  passed  compulsory  physical 
education  laws.  Twelve  additional  states  have  such  bills  before 
their  legislatures. 

2.  England,  during  the  war.  has  reorganized  her  whole  edit- 


cat ional  plan.  The  experiences  of  the  war  have  led  them  to 
place  great  emphasis  upon  the  health  and  physical  education  of 
children  and  adolescents. 

Sir  George  Newman,  in  his  report  to  the  British  Ministry  of 
Health  for  August,  1919,  says:  “The  health  and  physique  of 
the  people  is  the  principal  asset  of  a  nation”  (page  7).  In  his 
annual  report  for  1917  to  the  English  Board  of  Education  (page 
21),  this  statement  appears:  “The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
new  Act  is  'the  progressive  development  and  comprehensive  or¬ 
ganization  of  education’  available  for  all  persons  capable  of  prof¬ 
iting  thereby.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  primary  factor  in  such 
an  organization  must  he  the  physical  factor.  A  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  however  perfect,  must  fail  if  the  physical  and  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  the  person  to  be  educated  he  not  healthy,  responsive, 
and  alert.  Indeed,  the  association  between  physique  and  educa¬ 
tion  is  even  closer,  for  the  education  and  development  of  the 
young  child  is  largely  a  question  of  bodily  nature  and  nurture. 
Not  only  must  the  body  be  sound  and  unimpaired  by  defect  or 
deformity,  hut  its  training  and  development  is  an  integral,  es¬ 
sential.  and  vital  part  of  all  true  education.” — “Section  17  of  the 
Act  gives  power  to  Local  Education  Authorities  to  promote 
social  and  physical  training  by  means  of  (a)  holiday  and  school 
camps,  especially  for  young  persons  attending  continuation 
schools;  (b)  centres  and  equipment  for  physical  training,  fields, 
school  baths,  and  school  swimming  baths;  and  (c)  other  facilities 
for  social  and  physical  training  in  the  day  or  evening.  The  form 
of  the  clause,  together  with  the  assurance  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  that  its  object  is  the  promotion  of  social  and  physical 
training  for  educational  purposes  on  educational  lines,  and  that 
it  does  not  contemplate  military  drill  for  military  purposes,  makes 
it  clear  that  educational  authorities  are  now  furnished  with  wide 
powers  for  the  advancement  of  the  physical  and  moral  well  being 
of  the  young  people  under  their  care,  which  it  is  of  great  na¬ 
tional  importance  that  they  should  interpret  in  a  broad  and  gen¬ 
erous  spirit.” 

In  conclusion  he  says:  “The  war  has  compelled  us  to  realize 
more  clearly  the  value  to  the  state  of  healthy,  well-grown  children 
and  adolescents,  and  of  all  educational  and  social  measures,  con¬ 
ducive  to  this  end.  a  practical  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  physi¬ 
cal  training  stands  in  the  foremost  place.” 

3.  France. — Monsieur  Henri  Pate.  Deputy  for  Paris,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Session  of  1919.  introduced  a  compulsory 
physical  education  hill  for  all  persons  of  either  sex  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty  years.  In  his  address  in  introducing  the  bill  he  states: 

“Physical  Education  is  not  merely  a  means  for  making  future 
soldiers;  its  purport  is  higher  and  more  general;  ami  whichever 
way  the  conflicts  arising  between  nations  may  be  settled  in  the 


future,  it  possesses  a  primordial  interest  which  is  to  give  each  man 
that  physical  and  mental  balance  no  man  can  dispense  with,  if  he 
wants  to  discharge  his  duties  in  society.  Moreover  would  not 
this  ideal,  if  it  were  realized,  constitute  the  best  military  prepara¬ 
tion?  In  fact,  the  great  war  has  just  shown  us  that  a  number  of 
able-bodied,  high-spirited  men,  well  grouped  and  making  use  of 
improved  scientific  methods  and  industrial  products,  is  sufficient 
to  make  up  an  unconquerable  army. 

“It  is  now  torlv  years  since  it  was  deemed  necessarv  to  enforce 
primary  instruction  on  every  I  Tench  boy  and  girl,  in  order  to 
insure  the  intellectual  development  of  every  citizen.  Is  it  not  to¬ 
day  quite  as  useful  and  necessary  to  develop  the  body,  and  I  may 
add  the  character  as  well,  for  we  shall  see  further  on  that  those 
methods  set  forth  in  physical  education  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
stitute  the  best  training  school  for  character. 

“The  best  means  to  develop  our  children  into  ‘men’  capable  of 
defending  (should  that  so  happen)  their  property,  their  freedom 
and  honor,  is  not  to  have  them  play  at  being  soldiers,  but  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  practise  such  physical  exercises  as  may  develop  their 
muscles  and  strengthen  their  courage.  So.  no  scholar  battalions, 
but  fresh-air,  hvgiene,  athletics  and  exercises  that  harden  the 
body.” 

The  bill  presented  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  applies  not 
only  to  all  of  France  hut  to  Algeria  and  the  colonies.  Both  France 
and  England,  as  a  result  of  their  war  experience,  have  reorgan¬ 
ized  their  whole  physical  efficiency  plan.  America  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  doing  the  same  thing  through  state  compulsory  physical 
education  laws  and  through  the  federal  Towner  hill  now  before 
Congress. 

V.  What  will  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  do? 

You  should  recommend  and  promote  in  your  respective  colleges, 
with  the  same  skill  you  have  shown  in  regulating  and  promoting 
college  athletics,  a  broad  program  of  health  and  efficiency.  I 
should  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  notes  with  deep  concern  the  rejection  of  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
Americans  called  to  arms.  This  Association  urges  that  increased 
emphasis  he  placed  upon  health  and  physical  efficiency  for  all 
college  students. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  urges  the  organization  of  adequate  required  courses  of  health 
instruction  and  physical  education  for  all  students  in  college. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  urge  each  college  to  adopt 
physical  efficiency  tests  for  all  students,  which  shall  measure 
endurance,  efficiency,  and  improvement  made  during  the  freshman 


year,  at  least. 
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4.  Resolved,  That  this  Association  urge  each  college  not  only 
to  furnish  its  students  with  adequate  health  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  instruction  for  their  own  personal  needs,  but  that  they 
include  in  the  courses  of  instruction  information,  inspiration,  and 
methods  which  will  send  out  college  men  qualified  to  lead  in  se¬ 
curing  intelligent  public  support  to  the  local  and  national  experts 
in  health  and  physical  education  problems. 


IV.  Address  by  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War. 

• 

I  always  have  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  and  humiliation  when 
I  attempt  to  address  a  body  of  experts  upon  a  subject  about  which 
I  know  little,  and  they  much.  Obviously,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  go 
into  the  technique  of  physical  training  1  should  waste  your  time, 
and  not  justify  my  being  here.  It  was  suggested,  however,  by 
Colonel  Pierce  that  by  my  coming  and  giving  an  address  some 
impetus  might  be  given  to  the  movement  in  which  you  are  all 
so  deeply  interested ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  1  bring  an  official 
message,  the  army’s  very  profound  interest  in  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  of  the  young  men  of  America,  which  message  l  venture  to  give 
you. 

We  have  had  a  clinical  opportunity  to  study  the  matter  of 
physical  training,  such  as  our  country  has  never  had  before,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  an  observation  of  the  mass 
training  of  practically  the  entire  youth  of  the  country  some 
lessons  both  as  to  its  fundamentals  and  as  to  the  best  methods, 
of  which  some  of  you  experts  are  now  taking  proper  account. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  strength  of  a  nation  in  the  last 
analysis  depends  upon  the  physical  vigor,  the  mental  vigor,  and 
the  morale  of  its  young  men.  We  proceed  on  idealistic  lines  and 
with  high  morale,  perhaps,  in  our  relations  with  other  people; 
and  when  we  are  met  in  the  same  spirit,  a  disposition  of  difficul¬ 
ties  is  always  easy;  but  when  we  are  not  met  in  that  spirit,  the 
time  may  come  when  the  hope  of  our  own  moral  purpose  is  in 
the  measure  of  our  capacity  for  defense,  and  we  must  resort  to 
the  physical  vigor  and  the  manhood  of  the  race  as  the  last  test  of 
our  right  to  endure.  We  have  just  passed  through  such  a  period 
as  that,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise.  I  am  sure,  and  of 
great  delight  to  everybody  to  see  how  swiftly  the  youth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  accepted  the  democratic  method  of  selection  for  military  ser¬ 
vice.  and  to  observe  the  springing  to  arms  and  the  extraordinary 
readiness  with  which  the  youth  of  the  country  lent  itself  to  adap¬ 
tation  for  military  preparation. 

1  think  it  must  have  been  a  great  surprise  to  you,  who  had  the 
best  opportunity  to  measure  the  physical  strength  of  the  men 
of  the  country,  to  find  what  the  training  camps  did,  the  original 
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officers’  training  camps.  Of  course,  it  was  the  product  of  your 
training  that  came  to  these  camps.  The  young  men  from  the 
colleges  crowded  into  them.  They  quickly  took  on  as  much  mili¬ 
tary  training  as  was  necessary ;  but  it  was  what  they  had  learned 
in  the  classroom  of  the  colleges  that  made  their  minds  subtle 
and  flexible.  What  they  learned  in  the  gymnasium  and  oti  the  col¬ 
lege  athletic  field  gave  their  bodies  a  certain  capacity  for 
endurance  and  resistance  that  made  this  training  exceedingly 
easy,  and  speedily  filled  the  army  of  the  United  States  with  an 
enormous  number  of  highly  trained,  invaluable,  usable  leaders  of 
men. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  college  gymnasium  and  the  athletic^ 
field,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  American  army  could  not  have 
been  officered  in  any  such  small  space  of  time,  for  we  needed  not 
only  the  trained  mind  and  trained  muscles  of  the  American  youth, 
but  we  needed  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  We  needed  the  spirit  of 
teamwork,  the  spirit  of  organized  games,  which  has  come  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  college  athletics.  We  needed  all  of  that,  and 
it  was  a  contribution  of  inestimable  value,  and  one  which  in  any 
future  emergency  that  confronts  this  country  we  must  look  to  you  < 
again  to  supply. 

Our  clinical  opportunity  went  much  further  than  that.  We 
got  an  opportunity  to  survey  not  only  the  college  man,  but  we  got 
two  other  opportunities  of  great  value  and  great  significance. 
One  was  to  survey  the  entire  youth  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  was  to  undertake  to  train  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
by  adopting  the  processes  of  college  athletics,  for  that  is  what 
we  did. 

And  now  as  to  what  the  survey  of  the  youth  of  the  nation 
showed.  We  found  that  practically  an  average  of  <>-“»  out  of  every 
100  young  men  in  America  were  physically  fit  for  military  ser¬ 
vice.  and  that  35  out  of  every  100  young  men  in  America  were 
either  physically  unfit  or  partially  unfit,  fit  only  for  limited  and 
restricted  service. 

That  is  the  average  we  found  for  the  whole  country.  We  have 
a  map  which  shows  the  distribution  of  the  physically  fit  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  it  is  exceedingly  instructive.  We  find  in  some 
great  states  like  New  York  that  only  49  per  cent — 49  out  of 
every  100  young  men — were  physically  fit  for  military  service, 
and  that  51  per  cent,  more  than  half,  had  some  question  raised 
about  them.  I  do  not  say  they  were  physically  unfit,  but  some 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  physical  fitness  of  51  out  of  every 
100  men.  And  this  curious  result  is  seen  in  the  matter,  that  in 
states  like  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts, — I  am  singling  them  out  as  typical  states  where  free  school 
education,  where  compulsory  education  is  most  successfully  en¬ 
forced. — that  in  those  states,  the  physically  fit  maintained  a  low 


average,  while  in  the  great  agricultural  states  like  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  and  the  belt  states  running  through  the  middle  of  the 
United  States,  only  25  to  27  out  of  every  100,  as  against  51  out 
of  every  100  in  New  York  State,  were  found  physically  open 
to  question. 

Nobody  imagines  for  a  moment  that  a  free  school,  or  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  or  the  opportunity  for  education  is  in  any 
sense  a  related  factor  to  this  business  of  physical  virility;  hut  the 
survey,  in  the  first  place,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  see  that  under 
some  conditions  men  do  really  develop  to  the  best  their  physical 
ability ;  and  I  think  when  we  get  these  figures  analyzed  and  study 
why  it  is  that  the  young  men  in  New  York  did  not  show  as  high 
a  percentage  of  physical  efficiency  as  the  men  in  Oklahoma,  we 
shall  have  a  number  of  answers  to  give.  Some  of  them  will  be 
seen  to  be  due  to  conditions  which  can  be  corrected.  Some  of 
them  perhaps  are  climatic;  it  may  be  that  the  location  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  state  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as,  for  instance, 
the  state  of  Arizona,  where  the  location  of  a  number  of  health 
resorts  has  attracted  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  in  poor 
physical  condition,  and  that  decreases  the  average  of  the  state. 
It  may  also  often  be  due  to  the  form  of  industrial  occupation,  the 
unusual  congestion  of  the  modern  mill,  with  very  young  boys 
going  into  these  mills.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  too  long  hours  of  labor 
for  women,  the  mothers  of  the  race,  that  may  develop  as  one  of 
the  causes.  Hence,  from  this  clinical  opportunity  that  we  have 
had  to  study  the  development  of  young  men  in  the  country,  we 
may  get  a  very  great  deal  of  high  social  value  in  determining  just 
how  we  can  improve  the  mental  and  physical  vigor  of  the  race. 

Whatever  that  result  may  he.  and  however  much  we  may  he 
able  to  correct  the  defects  which  we  are  able  to  discover,  we  have 
learned  as  the  result  of  what  we  have  gone  through  how  to  apply 
physical  training  for  the  reinvigoration  of  young  men.  As  I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  it  turned  out  to  be  really  an  enjoyment, 
and  but  the  amplification  of  what  you  gentlemen  have  worked 
out  under  college  conditions  as  the  best  recreational  program,  for 
what  we  had  in  the  army  is  what  you  have  in  the  college.  We 
had  serious  work,  serious  drills,  with  the  army  taking  the 
place  of  the  classroom  work  in  the  college.  We  organized  in 
gymnasiums  and  on  the  athletic  field  just  what  you  have  in  the 
college,  and  it  turned  out  with  the  average  boy  just  as  it  turns 
out  with  the  college  boy.  that  it  developed  him  enormously,  in¬ 
creased  his  chest  expansion,  opened  up  his  mind,  his  soul,  his 
body,  and  had  a  demonstrable  effect,  that  the  men  who  went  into 
the  army  by  the  draft,  from  all  sorts  of  local  and  home  condi¬ 
tions.  from  the  congested  cities  like  New  York  and  the  mountain 
tops  of  Tennessee,  came  out  of  it  stronger  in  body,  more  vigorous, 
more  alert,  more  subtle  in  their  movements;  and.  of  course,  the 
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effect  of  bringing  them  together  and  bringing  al>out  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  of  the  men  from  remote  sections  of  the  country 
with  those  from  the  big  cities  had  an  enormously  beneficial  effect 
in  expanding  their  idea  of  their  country  and  of  their  fellow 
citizens  and  bringing  about  a  feeling  of  kinship  and  better  rela¬ 
tionship. 

I  suppose  it  is  true  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  this 
war  was  a  more  moral  army  than  ever  existed  in  the  world.  I 
am  told  that  by  chaplains,  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  by  psychologists,  and  I  am  told  that 
also  by  commanding  officers.  There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  this  army  was  the  most  moral  army  that  ever  was 
assembled  on  this  planet,  and  it  is  a  striking  tribute,  1  think,  to  the 
efficiency  of  athletics  as  a  moral  restraint,  that  what  brought  out 
this  wholesome  condition  in  our  army  was  not  a  system  of  disci¬ 
plinary  restraints  harshly  administered,  not  a  system  of  pro¬ 
hibitions  and  inhibitions,  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  and  to  keep  their  bodies  busy  with  whole 
some,  healthful,  and  attractive  things,  so  as  to  give  youth  a 
chance  to  do  its  best  in  the  world,  and  to  free  it  from  tempta¬ 
tions  and  pitfalls  which  usually  come  to  those  who  are  idle,  bored, 
not  entertained  by  the  things  that  they  have  to  do.  We  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  brothel,  for  the  saloon  and  the  horse  play  which 
leads  to  violence  among  men  through  losses  of  temper,  the  whole¬ 
some  recreation  of  the  athletic  field,  the  highly  organized  games, 
well-conducted  boxing  bouts  and  wrestling  matches.  We  carried 
with  us,  when  we  went  to  France.  American  recreational  ideals, 
and  we  played  ball  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine ;  we  played  baseball, 
football,  polo,  every  game  that  we  play  at  home.  Boys  who  came 
from  the  mountain  tops  of  Tennessee  learned  to  play  tennis,  a 
game  of  which  they  had  never  heard ;  and  now,  all  over  America, 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  these  wholesome  and  attractive  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  ordinary  things  that  get  young  men  into  trouble 
are  all  that  are  necessary  to  keep  them  moral  and  upright,  as  well 
as  to  make  them  strong  and  valuable. 

The  army,  therefore,  has  a  very  deep  interest  in  what  you 
gentlemen  are  doing.  Of  course,  we  all  live  in  the  hope  that  no 
such  collection  of  our  strength,  no  such  mobilization  of  our  man¬ 
hood  for  a  similar  purpose,  will  ever  again  be  necessary,  and  I 
say  it  with  all  sincerity.  We  had  the  same  hope  before  we  went 
into  this  war,  and  I  trust  our  hopes  now  are  better  founded ;  hut 
we  must  remember  that  the  unexpected  always  happens,  and  if  the 
War  Department  is  ever  called  upon  again  to  mobilize  the  man¬ 
hood  of  America,  we  want  to  find  them  better  prepared  physi¬ 
cally,  and  we  ought  to  eliminate  a  very  large  part  of  the  35 
per  cent  of  the  men  who  are  questioned  as  to  their  physical 
vigor. 
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Jf  we  are  to  have  an'era  of  peace,  if  we  are  not  to  take  up  arms 
and  form  ourselves  into  lighting  mediums  and  make  that  great 
and  terrible  sacrifice  for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  still 
the  conflicts  of  peace  require  strong  bodies  in  order  that  there 
mav  be  strong  minds;  and  it  is  justly  suggested  by  the  morale 
section  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army  that  if  35  per  cent  of 
the  young  men  of  America  have  some  physical  defect  which  is 
enough  to  raise  a  question  as  to  their  capacity  for  military  use, 
then  35  per  cent  of  the  young  men  of  this  country  are  living 
their  lives  in  peaceful  occupation  under  a  serious  handicap  as 
compared  with  the  other  65  per  cent  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country. 

What  we  are  engaged  in  is  not  merely  making  men  stronger  for 
military  purposes,  but  for  the  present  and  pressing  demands  which 
peace  makes  upon  every  one  of  us.  It  is  from  that  particular 
aspect  that  I  am  anxious  now  that  you  go  forward  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  wish  to  lend  all  the  encouragement  I  can  to  the  plan 
you  are  formulating  on  this  subject,  and  to  say  that  the  army  itself 
is  trying  to  learn  and  apply  the  lessons  of  this  war.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  build  a  new  kind  of  an  army.  We  are  trying  to  make  a 
new  army,  and  we  are  starting  out  with  the  thought  that  the  only 
way  to  get  men  into  the  army  is  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them 
to  go,  instead  of  attempting  to  apply  conscription  in  peace  time, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  our  people  and  to 
mine.  Instead  of  attempting  to  apply  conscription  in  peace  time, 
we  must  attract  young  men  into  the  army. 

There  are  several  ways.  One  is  by  pay.  You  can  compete  with 
industry  and  pay  the  men  more  to  come  into  the  army.  That  is 
the  worst  possible  way,  I  think.  In  the  first  place,  it  competes 
with  industry  and  gets  the  wrong  man.  In  the  second  place,  it 
puts  the  matter  purely  on  a  basis  of  pay;  there  is  no  thought  of 
national  service  in  it.  the  idealism  and  elevation  of  mind  that  come 
from  the  feeling  that  you  are  serving  your  fellow  men  and  your 
country.  The  thought  is  that  you  are  serving  your  fellow  men  and 
your  country  because  they  pay  you  more.  It  is  vastly  and  un¬ 
necessarily  costly.  That  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  bad  way. 

The  other  way  is  to  make  the  army  so  attractive  that  men  will 
want  to  come  into  it,  and  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  do  that 
is  to  make  the  life  in  the  army  in  itself  agreeable,  and  make  the 
opportunity  of  being  in  the  army  so  serviceable  that  men,  when 
they  go  in  for  a  period  of  three  years,  can  feel  confident  that 
when  they  go  out  they  will  go  out  as  men  who  have  been  to  a 
training  school  in  new  activities,  with  new  ability  to  earn  their 
living  by  useful  occupation.  You  will  make  the  army  on  that 
theory  a  training  school,  and  young  men  in  1920  will  be  attracted 
to  it.  with  the  feeling  that  when  they  have  served  their  country 
and  the  country  has  served  them  as  well,  they  will  go  out  of  the 
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army  equipped  to  be  mechanics,  or  to  enter  into  business  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  the  years  of  service  to  their  country  will  not  have  been 
lost  years,  but  fruitful  years  in  the  matter  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing;  they  can  look  forward  to  beginning  their  lives  as  civilians 
equipped  to  take  a  man’s  job  when  it  is  offered. 

The  army  will  seek  to  reorganize  itself  on  that  theory.  It  is 
expecting  to  apply  the  lessons  which  we  have  learned  in  this  war. 
The  training  section  of  the  General  Staff  has  been  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  dealing  with  military  training  and  the  other  dealing 
with  civilians.  It  has  its  educational  branch.  One  of  the  plans 
is  to  eliminate  illiteracy,  to  promote  Americanization,  to  introduce 
men  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  men  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  in  the  army  an  athletic,  recrea¬ 
tional,  and  social  program,  and  that  has  two  values.  In  the  first 
place,  it  makes  it  an  integral  part  of  the  training  scheme,  just 
as  your  college  athletics  are  an  integral  part  of  the  college  ath¬ 
letic  scheme.  The  second  advantage  is  that,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  officer  and  the  enlisted  man,  it  makes  a  rounded 
and  complete  life  for  the  soldier  in  the  army.  To  the  enlisted 
man,  the  officer  is  no  longer  a  man  from  whom  lie  gets  disagreea¬ 
ble  commands  or  receives  disciplinary  admonitions  alone,  but  he 
is  now  his  leader,  his  leader  in  duty  when  it  is  a  question  of  mil¬ 
itary  training,  his  leader  and  example  when  it  is  a  question  of  edu¬ 
cational  training,  and  his  leader  and  example  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  athletic  competition  and  highly  organized  physical 
cooperation. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  army's  policy  in  taking 
this  program  over  for  direct  operation  as  against  leaving  it  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  K.  of  C..  and  other  societies  which  have  per¬ 
formed  such  extraordinary  service.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  de¬ 
termination  to  take  this  program  into  the  army  is  justified  not  in 
the  least  by  any  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  societies  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve,  but  it  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  soldier  will 
realize  that  his  government  trains  him  as  a  soldier,  educates  him 
as  a  civilian,  and  recreates  him  as  a  man  all  at  the  same  time ;  it 
does  not  simply  take  the  training  out  of  him— fit  him  to  perfonn 
military  service  and  then  let  him  out  to  look  for  a  philanthropist 
or  someone  else  to  give  him  a  helping  hand.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  a  pure,  wholesome,  and  more  democratic 
spirit,  and  therefore  a  more  useful  and  higher  relation  between 
the  officers  and  men  in  the  army. 

Now.  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the 
world  so  completely  belonged  to  the  young  men  as  it  does  now. 
Everything  that  is  valuable  in  the  world  has  recently  been  put  to 
the  test,  and  the  question  was  whether  any  of  it  was  going  to  be 
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allowed  to  endure.  The  young  men  of  this  country  and  of  other 
countries  went  out  and  saved  civilization,  and  it  now  belongs  to 
them.  They  saved  it.  They  are  going  to  ask,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  future  Ik*  worthy  of  the  past, — worthy  of  the  part  they 
played, — and  that  this  civilization  which  they  have  rescued  and 
which  they  have  paid  for  with  so  much  sacrifice  be  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice  made  for  it. 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  answer  to  young  men  that  we  must  not 
disturb  things  because  they  are  old.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  by 
making  new  rules  and  a  new  order  we  are  disturbing  things. 
Their  answer  to  that  will  be,  “You  ought  to  have  seen  us  in  the 
trenches!”  They  have  new  standards  of  comparisons,  infinitely  • 
rational.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  unrest  in 
this  country,  but  not  so  much  among  the  soldiers  as  among  other 
people.  We  older  people  have  more  doubts  than  they  have.  They 
see  pretty  clearly,  and  pretty  straight,  and  what  they  are  going 
to  ask  of  the  generation  for  which  they  are  responsible  is  that 
it  shall  turn  its  attention  to  the  perfection  of  the  human  race, — 
that  the  lessons  we  have  learned  shall  be  used  for  their  benefit 
and  the  benefit  of  their  children,  in  order  that  they  may  be  strong 
and  virile.  They  are  going  to  ask  that  our  institutions  be  so 
modified,  wherever  modification  be  necessary,  as  to  give  the 
widest  possible  opportunity  and  freedom  to  the  children. 

The  programs  which  you  gentlemen  are  interested  in  are  pro¬ 
grams  which  deal  with  young  men.  You  are  establishing  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  you  will  want  to  have  widely  followed.  As  I  see 
the  future,  when  these  young  men  have  made  it.  it  is  going  to  be 
an  improved  one,  it  is  going  to  be  a  progressive  improvement 
over  what  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Therefore  I  hope  you  will 
feel  that  I  am  not  asking  too  much  when  I  say  that  we  ought  all 
to  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of  youth  which  has  demonstrated  its  right 
to  ask  questions  and  to  demand  better  things. 

We  ought  to  study  these  statistics  which  the  war  has  produced 
and  find  out  where  the  corrigible  conditions  are.  We  ought  to 
join  hands  in  applying  the  correct  solutions  to  these  things, 
whether  they  be  caused  by  factory  conditions  or  whatever  may 
be  the  cause.  We  ought  to  join  hands  with  these  men  in  making 
a  better  America,  in  order  that  their  sacrifice  for  a  better  America 
may  be  realized  in  their  lifetime. 


X .  Physical  Efficiency  in  Business. 

MR.  FRANK  A.  SCOTT,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO.. 

1  was  not  aware,  until  advised  by  your  president,  that  I  was 
informed  on  this  subject,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  and  in  possession 
of  sufficient  information  to  be  of  service  to  this  body.  You  have 
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had  an  example  to-day  of  your  president’s  ability  to  rule  those 
who  are  supposed  to  rule  him.  1  am  sure  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  an  exceedingly  busy  man,  and,  while  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  this  topic,  had  other  things,  perhaps  to  all  of  us  of 
equally  great  interest  and  importance,  on  his  mind  ;  but,  at  your 
president’s  behest  he  took  the  day  off  and  came  over  here. 
Lieutenant  General  Bullard,  the  present  chief  of  that  particular 
division  in  which  your  president  is  now  serving,  appeared  here 
to-day,  and  upon  your  president’s  request  came  forward  and 
made  an  address.  Major  General  O’Ryan,  without  previous 
notice  that  he  would  he  called  upon  by  the  president,  responded  in 
the  same  manner.  1  had  the  very  great  honor  and  pleasure  to 
have  your  president  on  my  board  (munitions)  in  Washington 
during  the  first  six  or  seven  months  of  the  war,  and  1  knew  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  informing  me  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
to  come  here  to-night  and  discuss  this  subject  with  you  gentlemen, 
that  I  had  to  come,  although  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  write  him 
and  ask  that  my  sentence  be  commuted  to  hanging! 

He  said  in  his  letter  that  he  wanted  me  to  lead  the  discussion. 
He  did  not  say  anything  about  the  subject  which  was  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  1  have  listened  carefully  to-day  to  the  things  that  have 
been  said,  hoping  to  find  something  with  which  I  might  disagree, 
because  that  might  start  something.  I  followed  all  your  papers  this 
morning  with  the  very  greatest  interest,  and,  unfortunately  for  my 
speech,  1  agree  with  most  of  the  views  expressed,  particularly 
with  those  expressed  bv  Dr.  McCurdy.  As  I  listened  to-day  I  was 
wondering  whether  you  men,  who  are  devoting  your  lives  to  this 
question,  are  not  so  close  to  the  subject  that  perhaps  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  sec,  as  a  stranger,  like  myself,  sees,  the  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  of  your  work,  and  the  great  opportunity  that  lies  now- 
before  you,  and  also  the  tremendous  accomplishment  of  the  years 
that  have  been  covered  by  the  life  of  this  Association. 

In  a  small  way  I  have  been  interested  in  athletics  for  thirty 
years.  I  began  when  1  was  sixteen,  and  1  know  very  wrell  the 
difference  in  tone  and  influence  of  the  athletic  and  recreational 
life  of  our  country  to-day  from  what  it  was  then.  When  I  wras  a 
boy  sixteen  years  old,  in  a  big  city  like  Cleveland,  we  had  two 
centers  of  that  kind  of  interest.  The  best  one  wfas  working  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Chaplain  Phillips,  the  three-sided  one — 
the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit — I  mean  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
second  were  the  German  and  Swiss  turnvereins  in  our  city,  and 
outside  of  those  mentioned  were  the  athletic  clubs,  so-called, 
which  wrere  really  the  homes  of  professionals  who  made  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  the  training  of  men  in  various  forms  of  professional 
athletics. 

Now,  within  that  period,  we  have  all  seen  the  great  game  of 
football  pass  through  a  period  that  might  have  meant  its  death. 
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but  which  really  meant  a  new  life  given  to  it  by  the  activity  and 
wisdom  of  this  organization,  principally  through  newspaper  dis¬ 
cussion,  with  better  ideas  developed  here  and  there,  and  some 
recognition  of  them  in  national  legislation  and  in  the  organization 
and  development  of  our  armies.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
without  this  previous  training  our  army  could  never  have  been 
that  described  by  the  Secretary  of  War  this  morning,  a  new  army 
in  the  world’s  history,  an  army  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  inspired 
by  a  better  idealism  than  had  inspired  them  previous  to  the  day 
that  they  became  soldiers,  a  reversal  in  form  of  the  armies  of  the 
old  day.  We  all  know  that  war  has  dragged  down  a  tremendous 
number  of  men  who  were  compelled  to  participate  in  it  in  time 
past.  But  from  this  war  we  see  a  recreated  youth. 

The  Secretary  referred  this  morning  to  his  own  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  working  in  the  right  direction  upon  that  idealism 
which  has  come  back  to  be  a  part  of  our  national  life.  Apply¬ 
ing  that  practically  to  the  development  of  our  citizenship,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  go  back  to  our  children.  I  agree  with  Dr. 
McCurdy  that  if  we  wait  until  the  young  men  or  young  women 
have  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  they  enter  our  colleges,  they  have 
already  been  permitted  to  go  such  a  distance  upon  a  wrong  route, 
if  they  are  wrongly  headed,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  do  the 
best  for  them,  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  do  the  best  for  our 
country.  We  must  begin,  as  vour  report  here  to-night  indicates, 
with  the  common  schools.  As  you  know,  some  start  was  made 
a  good  many  years  ago  in  our  own  city,  in  the  examination  of 
our  children  for  eye  defects  and  for  defects  of  the  teeth,  and 
then  the  examination  was  extended  to  cover  the  communicable 
diseases  of  the  children. 

We  can  interest  the  business  men  of  our  country  (in  fact  they 
are  already  interested  in  this  subject)  because  of  its  practical 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  workman  as  a  profitable 
unit  to  himself  and  to  his  employer.  Picture  to  yourself  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  which  the  machines  average  in  cost,  as  they  do  to-day  in 
many  factories,  two  thousand  dollars.  A  certain  percentage  of 
the  men  are  absent  every  day,  for  reasons  which  would  not  be 
present  if  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  you  gentlemen  have  worked 
out  so  well  were  followed.  For  every  machine  there  is  the  same 
cost  when  the  machine  is  idle  as  there  is  when  the  machine  is 
active.  There  is,  of  course,  no  product  from  it.  That,  from  the 
employer’s  standpoint,  represents  his  loss.  The  man.  of  course, 
loses  his  time — a  very  important  thing  to  him — and  incurs  the 
expense  of  illness,  another  important  thing  to  him  ;  and  the  nation 
loses  the  combination  of  both. 

Somebody  said  this  morning,  I  think  it  was  Dr.  McCurdy, 
that  as  we  originally  thought  of  a  perfect  manhood  in  relation 
to  war,  we  must  now  think  of  a  manhood,  a  perfect  manhood,  in 


relation  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  In  other  words,  that  nation 
that  carries  its  development  to  the  highest  degree  will  naturally 
assume  a  position  of  leadership,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace.  I 
believe  it  was  General  Bullard  who  spoke  to  your  Association 
about  the  reports  that  he  had  heard,  or  the  ideas  that  he  had 
heard  advanced,  and  said  that  that  part  is  all  right ;  we  did  not 
have  to  discuss  those  ideas  any  further  because  we  all  agreed  with 
them.  The  question  is.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

I  am  afraid  we  cannot  provoke  a  discussion  to-night.  We  can 
say,  we  think  this,  we  have  a  sidelight  on  this  or  that.  We  can 
agree  that  we  must  bring  into  the  national  mind  a  realization  of 
the  opportunity  that  is  wrapped  up  in  physical  training  and  edu¬ 
cation.  We  shall  probably  agree  that  we  must  begin  with  our 
children,  through  action  of  our  state  legislatures,  through  action 
of  our  school  organizations ;  and  that  in  dealing  with  the  working 
classes,  we  must  have  in  mind  recreational  exercises  rather  than 
pure  physical  training.  Many  men  whose  duty  requires  that  they 
take  a  great  deal  of  physical  exercise,  steel  workers,  for  example, 
still  need  recreational  exercises.  In  fact  they  need  them  quite  as 
much  as  the  sedentary  worker,  but  they  are  disinclined  to  take 
them.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  many  of  our  business  activities, 
industries,  etc.,  men  suffer  from  those  very  things,  such  as  bilious¬ 
ness,  which  the  sedentary  worker  suffers  from.  Relief  must  come 
from  recreational  exercise,  not  from  their  work. 

You,  gentlemen,  with  500,000  students,  not  exactly  under  your 
control,  but  where  you  have  the  opportunity  to  influence  them, 
you  are  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  any  group  of  men  with 
whom  I  am  familiar.  Within  ten  years,  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  industries  of  the  United  States,  the 
public  offices  of  the  United  States,  will  largely  be  filled  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  men  who  have  passed  under  your  direction  at  some  time 
or  other.  Students  in  your  universities  and  colleges  to-day,  with 
those  that  will  pass  through  those  institutions  within  the  next  ten 
years,  are  going  to  direct  the  thought  of  this  country,  and  largely 
direct  the  action  of  this  country.  Therefore  it  does  rest  with 
you,  gentlemen,  as  to  what  we,  as  a  nation,  will  do. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  the  business  men  of  the  country 
in  hearty  accord  with  all  of  your  purposes  as  outlined  here  at  this 
meeting  to-day.  You,  of  course,  know,  at  least  those  of  you  who 
come  from  industrial  districts,  that  in  most  of  our  large  factories, 
that  in  most  of  our  mines  to-day,  the  owners  have  some  contact 
with  the  people  with  reference  to  their  health.  Almost  every 
institution  of  any  size  has  some  relation  to  a  doctor,  and  more 
than  merely  calling  him  when  someone  is  injured.  The  nurses, 
(in  our  city  our  contracts  are  with  the  Visiting  Nurses  Associa¬ 
tion)  are  gradually  becoming  the  advisers,  not  only  in  case  of 
accident  or  sickness,  but  of  men  who  habitually  suffer  from 


physical  disability.  This  in  many  plants  has  led  to  the  use  of 
a  physician  who  advises  the  men  how  they  can  handle  themselves. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  requiring  that  the  men  submit  themselves 
to  physical  examination  before  employment ;  that  has  created 
some  reaction  from  labor  unions,  as  you  probably  have  noticed, 
a  reaction  that  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
purpose  of  the  examination  and  the  ultimate  effect  of  it  upon  the 
working  forces  with  respect  to  their  health ;  or  perhaps  it  has  been 
due  to  faulty  administration. 

You  will  have  the  employers  of  the  country  with  you,  and  will 
eventually  have  the  workers  of  the  country  with  you,  for  they 
are  intelligent  men,  and  in  time,  when  they  are  informed  of  our 
purpose,  and  feel  our  purpose  is  sound,  there  will  never  be  any 
question  as  to  which  side  they  will  take.  They  are,  in  my  opinion, 
as  good  Americans  as  we  are,  and  just  as  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  our  country  as  we  are;  and  we  cannot  shrink  from  this  task 
or  from  the  opportunity  which  comes  to  us  through  it  or  from  the 
adjustment  to  our  new  economic  system  which  is  the  result  of 
the  changed  conditions  in  the  world  growing  out  of  the  war. 
We  cannot  shrink  from  those  things.  We  are  here,  those  of  us 
that  survived,  and  we  must  go  forward,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
shrink  from  our  tasks. 

1  am  certain  there  is  no  man  who  is  capable  of  performing 
acts  useful  to  his  country  and  to  society  who  proposes  to  be  untrue 
to  the  one  hundred  thousand  gold  stars  that  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  loyal  blue  on  service  Hags  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
confident  there  is  no  man  who  proposes  that  whatever  sac¬ 
rifice  was  represented  by  those  stars  is  to  have  been  a  vain  sacri¬ 
fice.  I  am  confident  that  whether  in  this  Association  or  in  the 
institutions  of  industry  of  our  country,  men  for  the  most  part 
fully  realize  that  new  occasions  do  teach  new  duties.  And  these 
men  are  coming  forward  to  a  new  era  and  willing  to  do  each  his 
part  to  bring  it  about. 

It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  be  here  to¬ 
day.  I  wish  that  your  invitation  had  been  extended  more  broadly 
to  the  business  men  of  our  country.  I  am  sure  no  man  could 
have  sat  through  your  sessions  to-dav  and  have  gone  back  to  his 
own  service,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  without  the  feeling  that 
he  was  gazing  into  a  broader  outlook  on  life  than  the  one  he  had 
had  the  day  before. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  inspiration  which  I  have  received. 
I  am  only  fearful  that  I  so  completely  concurred  in  that  which 
has  been  said  here  to-day  that  it  is  impossible  to  hope  from  me 
that  discussion  for  which  you  asked  me  to  come. 


APPENDIX  I. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Article  I. 

NAME. 

The  name  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Athletic  Association. 

Article  II. 
object. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  study  various  important  phases  of  college 
athletics,  to  formulate  rules  governing  athletics,  and  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  recommended  measures,  in  order  that  the  athletic 
activities  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  may 
be  maintained  on  an  ethical  plane  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and 
high  purpose  of  education. 

Article  III. 

membership. 

Section  1.  All  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Association. 

Sec.  2.  Two  or  more  colleges  or  universities  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  executive  committee,  maintain  a  joint  member¬ 
ship.  and  be  represented  by  one  delegate.  This  delegate  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  only. 

Sec.  3.  Any  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  not 
included  within  the  definition  of  the  constitution  as  to  active 
membership,  may  become  an  associate  member  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  delegate  of  an  associate  member  shall  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  delegate  of  an  active  member,  except  that  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Article  IV. 

organization  and  officers. 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Association  and  the 
election  of  the  executive  committee,  the  United  States  shall  be 
divided  into  nine  districts,  as  follows  : 

1.  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut. 

2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia. 


3.  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina. 

4.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Ala-  . 
baina,  Florida,  South  Carolina. 

Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 

0.  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa. 

7.  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas. 

8.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

9.  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  president, 
a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  (these  two  offices 
may  be  held  by  the  same  person),  and  an  executive  committee, 
consisting  of  the  president,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  one  mem¬ 
ber  from  each  of  the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  one  member 
from  each  local  league  or  conference  of  colleges  whose  member¬ 
ship  consists  of  at  least  six  colleges,  four  or  more  of  them  being 
members  of  this  Association.  The  member  to  represent  the  league 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  league,  and  shall  he  a  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  league  of  a  college  that  belongs  to  this  Association. 
One  person  may  represent  both  a  district  and  a  local  league  on 
the  executive  committee. 


Article  V. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  executive  committee.  lie  shall  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  whenever  necessary,  and  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  when  requested  in  writing  by  ten  or  more 
of  the  institutions  enrolled  as  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  vice  president  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
president  in  the  absence  of  the  latter. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  shall  keep  records  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  executive  committee.  lie  shall  report 
at  each  annual  convention  the  actions  of  the  executive  committee 
during  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  print  such  matter  as  the 
Association  or  the  executive  committee  may  determine. 

Sec.  4.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of  the 
Association,  and  shall  submit  at  the  annual  convention  a  detailed 
report  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  shall  be  printed  in 
the  annual  Proceedings. 

Article  VI. 
meetings. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  last  week  of  December  or  the  first  week  of 


January,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  may 
determine. 

Sf.c.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  at 
any  time  as  provided  in  Article  V,  Section  1. 

Sec.  3.  Two  or  more  colleges  or  universities  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  delegate.  This  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
only,  except  on  questions  or  motions  u]>on  which  he  has  definite, 
written  instructions  from  the  proper  authorities  of  the  institutions 
represented.  In  the  latter  case  he  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many 
votes  as  he  has  written  instructions,  provided  the  said  delegate 
votes  for  each  institution  as  instructed  on  the  matter  at  issue. 

Sec.  4.  Twenty-five  colleges,  represented  as  above,  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Article  VII. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
convention,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
chosen. 

Sec.  2.  A  vacancy  in  any  office  occurring  between  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  shall  be  filled  by  the  executive  committee. 

Article  VIII. 

CONTROL  OF  ATHLETICS. 

The  colleges  and  universities  enrolled  in  this  Association  sev¬ 
erally  agree  to  control  student  athletic  sports,  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  maintain  in  them  a  high  standard  of  personal  honor, 
eligibility,  and  fair  play,  and  to  remedy  whatever  abuses  may 
exist. 


Article  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  by 
a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting,  provided 
that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Association  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  convention  meets,  and  provided  that  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  shall  have  been  duly  sent  to  each  college  and  univer- 
sitv  enrolled  in  the  Association. 
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BY-LAWS. 


Article  I. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

At  meetings  of  this  Association  the  order  of  business  shall  he 
as  follows : 

1.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

2.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  on  nominations. 

3.  Reports  of  officers  and  committees. 

4.  Miscellaneous  business. 

5.  Election  of  officers  and  committees. 

<J.  Adjournment. 


Article  II. 

ANNUAL  DUES. 

Each  college  or  university  that  is  a  member  of  this  Association 
shall  pay  twenty-five  dollars  annually  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  officers,  committees,  and  administration.  Joint  mem¬ 
bers  shall  pay  the  same  fee. 

Each  institution  of  learning  that  is  an  associate  member  of  this 
Association  shall  pay  ten  dollars  annually  to  assist  in  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses. 


Article  PI  I. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  The  executive  committee  shall  be  the  executive 
l>ody  largely  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Association.  Three  of  its  members  must  be  present  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum.  Other  members  may  be  represented  bv  written 
or  personal  proxies,  provided  the  absent  member  has  given 
definite  instructions  as  to  the  action  of  his  representative  or  proxy. 

Sf.c.  2.  The  executive  committee  is  empowered  to  transact 
such  of  the  business  of  the  Association  as  it  may  deem  wise  by 
correspondence — such  action,  however,  to  be  noted  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  in  his  minutes  and  laid  before  the  committee  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing. 


Article  IV7. 

MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Section  1.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be 
held  prior  to  the  annual  convention  for  the  purpose  of  considering 


the  work  to  be  done  by  the  Association  at  said  convention,  and 
questions  of  importance  which  any  institution  desires  to  suggest 
for  the  action  of  the  whole  body  should  be  previously  laid  before 
this  committee  in  order  that  it  may  rejx>rt  upon  them. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  may  call  meetings  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  at  any  time,  and  shall  call  a  meeting  on  the  written  request 
of  any  three  members. 

Article  V7. 
rules  committees. 

Section  1.  The  Association  at  its  annual  convention  shall 
choose  committees  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  playing  of  games 
during  the  succeeding  season,  and  these  committees  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  executive  committee  for  promulgation. 

Sec.  2.  Nominations  for  these  committees  shall  be  submitted 
at  the  annual  convention  bv  the  executive  committee.  Other 
nominations  may  be  made  from  the  floor. 

Sec.  3.  The  rules  committees  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
annual  convention  on  the  rules  of  play  adopted,  and  their  practical 
working  during  the  preceding  season. 

Article  VI. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  AMATEUR  SPORT. 

Each  institution  which  is  a  member  of  this  Association  agrees 
to  enact  and  enforce  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  violations  of  the  principles  of  amateur  sport  such  as 

a.  Proselyting : 

(1)  The  offering  of  inducements  to  players  to  enter  colleges 
or  universities  because  of  their  athletic  abilities,  and  supporting  or 
maintaining  players  while  students  on  account  of  their  athletic 
abilities,  either  by  athletic  organizations,  individual  alumni,  or 
otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly. 

(2)  The  singling  out  of  prominent  athletic  students  of  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  and  endeavoring  to  influence  them  to  enter  a 
particular  college  or  university. 

b.  The  playing  of  those  ineligible  as  amateurs.  An  amateur 
athlete  is  defined  as  one  who  participates  in  competitive  physical 
sports  only  for  the  pleasure,  and  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
social  benefits  directlv  derived  therefrom. 

c.  The  playing  of  those  who  are  not  bona  fide  students  in  good 
and  regular  standing. 

d.  Improper  and  unsportsmanlike  conduct  of  any  sort  whatso¬ 
ever,  either  on  the  part  of  the  contestants,  the  coaches,  their 
assistants,  or  the  student  body. 
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Article  VII. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES. 

'I  lie  acceptance  of  a  definite  statement  of  eligibility  rules  shall 
not  be  a  requirement  of  membership  in  this  Association.  The  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  of  each  institution  shall  decide  on  methods  of 
preventing  the  violation  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  Article  VI. 

The  secretary  of  the  Association  will  furnish  on  request  a  set 
of  eligibility  rules  that  are  recommended  to  colleges  wishing  to 
adopt  such  rules. 


Article  VI II. 

REPORTS  FROM  DISTRICTS. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  each  district  shall  render  a  report  on  athletic  conditions 
and  progress  within  the  district  during  the  year.  This  report 
shall  cover  the  following  points : 

1.  The  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  existing  eligibility  rules  have 
been  enforced. 

2.  Modifications  of,  or  additions  to,  the  eligibility  code  made 
bv  institutions  individually  or  concertedlv. 

3.  Progress  towards  uniformity  in  the  union  of  athletic  in¬ 
terests  within  the  district  through  the  formation  of  leagues  or 
other  associations,  and  movements  towards  further  reform. 

4.  Any  other  fact  that  mav  be  of  interest  to  the  Association. 


Article  IX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  and  voting  at  any  annual  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments  shall 
have  been  sent  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting 
to  the  institutions  enrolled. 


APPENDIX  II. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER.  1919. 


Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
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1918. 
Dec.  27. 

30. 


1919. 
Jan.  4. 
6. 
16. 

20. 

27. 

Feb.  10. 
14. 

Mar.  3. 
5. 

7. 

8. 
10. 


11. 

12. 


13. 

14. 


17. 


18. 


To  balance  forward  . 

To  dues  from  members  as  follows: 

Brown  University  . 

Georgia  School  of  Technologv  . 

University  of  Georgia  . 

Purdue  University  . 

University  of  Minnesota .  . 

Rice  Institute  . 

College  of  Wooster . 

Grinnell  College . 

Dickinson  College  . 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College . 

Kansas  Intercollegiate  Conference . 

Carleton  College  . . 

University  of  Wisconsin  . 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  . 

Westminster  College  . 

Amherst  College  . 

Lafayette  College  . 

Michigan  Agricultural  College  . 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  . 

University  of  Cincinnati  . 

University  of  Rochester  . . . . . . 

Union  College  . 

Pennsylvania  State  College  . 

University  of  Chicago  . 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology . 

Harvard  University  . 

Bates  College  . 

Hamilton  College  . 

Mercersburg  Academy  . 

University  School  . 

Phillips  Academy  (Andover)  . 

Yale  University  . 

U.  S.  Military  Academy  . 

Denison  University  . 

Syracuse  University  . 

New  York  University  . . 

Vanderbilt  University  . 

University  of  Virginia  . 

Dartmouth  College  . 

Swarthmore  College  . 

New  York  Military  Academy  . 


$2175  67 
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19.  Rutgers  College  . 

21.  University  of  Tennessee  . 

University  of  Pittsburgh  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Columbia  University  . 

25.  Trinity  College  . 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  . 

Oregon  Agricultural  College  . ' 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  . 

28.  Oberlin  College  . 

April  3.  Wesleyan  University  . 

4.  University  of  North  Carolina  . . 

State  University  of  Iowa  . 

Indiana  University  . 

New  Hampshire  State  College  . ' 

Mount  Union  College  . 

Western  Reserve  University  . 

Lehigh  University  . . . 

10.  University  of  Nebraska  . 

Catholic  University  of  America  . 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

University  of  Michigan  . 

University  of  Kansas  . 

19.  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  . 

22.  University  of  Pennsylvania  . 

Tufts  College  . 

30.  University  of  Colorado  . 

May  12.  University  of  the  South  . 

Drake  University  . 

June  11.  Illinois  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  .. 
Oct.  7.  Pacific  Northwest  Intercollegiate  Conference  . 

Dec.  8.  Williams  College  . 

University  of  Akron  . 

Westminster  College  . 

Lawrenccville  School  . 

9.  Rowdoin  College  . 

11.  Johns  Hopkins  University  . .... 

Allegheny  College  . 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College . 

12.  Grinneli  College  . 

University  of  Texas  . 

13.  Interest  on  Liberty  Bond  . 

Northwestern  University  .  . . 

14.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  . 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy  . 

Interest  on  Savings  Bank  deposit . 

16.  Hartford  Public  High  School  . 

17.  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  . 

22.  Purdue  University  . .*.... 

24.  Carlcton  College  . 

26.  Temple  University  . 

Washington  and  Lee  University . 

Ohio  State  University  . 


$4471  93 
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Cr. 

1918 

Dec.  28.  Cable  to  General  Pierce  .  5  05 

30.  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.  (badges)  .  37  50 

1919. 

Jan.  6.  Convention  Reporting  Co.  (expenses  1918  conven¬ 
tion)  .  56  25 

7.  J.  L.  Griffith  (expenses  1918  convention)  .  64  84 

8.  F.  W.  Luehring  (swimming  committee)  .  12  08 

Feb.  8.  F.  W.  Nicolson  (expenses  of  conference  of  two  com¬ 
mittees)  .  20  10 

18.  J.  L.  Griffith  (committee  on  publicity)  . 7  50 

24.  Wesleyan  Store  (postage)  .  25  50 

Mar.  7.  American  Physical  Education  Association  (printing).  430  63 

17.  F.  W.  Nicolson  (travelling  expenses)  .  15  10 

Apr.  4.  Hazcn’s  Bookstore  (record  hook)  .  1  65 

G.  W.  Orton  (soccer  committee)  .  19  34 

P.  S.  Page  (soccer  committee)  .  23  77 

Pelton  and  King  (printing)  .  53  00 

10.  American  Physical  Education  Association  (printing).  17  55 

D.  B.  Reed  (swimming  committee)  .  89  95 

11.  F.  W.  Luehring  (swimming  committee)  .  7  49 

R.  F.  Nelligan  (swimming  committee)  .  25  22 

16.  American  Physical  Education  Association  (reprints)  .  15  29 

Miss  B.  E.  Stimmel  (committee  on  publicity)  .  46  78 

May  1.  Pelton  and  King  (printing)  .  6  00 

8.  R.  Morgan  (basket  ball  rules  committee)  .  26  17 

10.  E.  L.  Hildreth  and  Co.  (printing)  .  5  50 

22.  Robert  Stoll  (cup  for  competition)  .  100  00 

26.  R.  F.  Nelligan  (swimming  committee)  .  3  25 

American  Physical  Education  Association  (printing).  8  01 

June  11.  American  Physical  Education  Association  (printing).  16  25 

July  1.  James  McKinnon  Co.  (photographing  cup)  .  6  00 

E.  E.  Millett  (engraving  cup)  .  7  50 

American  Physical  Education  Association  (commit¬ 
tee  on  efficiency  tests)  .  66  94 

F.  W.  Nicolson  (secretarial  assistance)  .  250  00 

Aug.  5.  Oswald  Tower  (basket  ball  committee)  .  39  03 

Oct.  3.  D.  B.  Reed  (swimming  committee)  . 15  00 

Dec.  2.  Postmaster  at  Middletown  (postage)  .  19  00 

4.  P.  W.  Stansbury  (printing)  .  3  00 

23.  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.  (badges)  .  37  80 

29.  Balance  forward  .  2887  89 
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